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Centralized controlled adjustment of vacuum or 
pressure, automatically adjusts heat medium to 
balance with varying heat loss of a building due 
to changing outside weather conditions. 


Uses less fuel. Cuts costs up to 40%. 
Minimum room temperature variations. 


Equal steam distribution to all radiators regardless 
of location and heat demand. 


Quiet operation and low maintenance. 





Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Heating Products and Accessories 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., west HARTFORD 10, CONN., U.S.A. 
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\ NERVE CENTER 
\for “CONTROLLED CLIMATE” 


with VARI-VAC differential heating systems 





DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. Dept. JH 

West Hartford 10, Conn. 

Send me free VARI-VAC bulletin and specifications. 
Name 
Compony...............-. : 
Street 


City Se = =—=— 
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The end has come for a Chicago 
landmark that, with its fascinating 
towers and steeples, was probably 
one of the most exotic buildings in 
the country: the “Sphinx Kiosk,” 
pictured on this month's cover, 
which has been demolished to make 
way for a new low-rent public hous- 
ing project. Constructed less than 
30 years ago to house the personal 
art collection of an eccentric mil- 
lionaire—he described the art palace 
as “Egyptian with a touch of Italian 
Renaissance’’—the “Kiosk,” victim 
ized by neglect, vandals, and chang- 
ing times, had in recent years de- 
teriorated to a point where it was 
considered a neighborhood hazard. 
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Personals 





JOHN IHLDER, 

respected pioneer in NAHRO’s develop 
ment and in the housing and planning 
fields, died on May 19, after an_ illness 
of several weeks 
Retired since 1952 
as executive direc 
tor of the National 
Capital Housing 
Authority, Mr. Ihl- 
der was 82 years of 
age. 

His death cli- 
maxed a distin- 
guished career in 
public service 
most aptly charac 
terized in Mr. Ihl 
der’s own words to 
NCHA commission 
ers on the eve of his retirement He 
wrote then: “...never since the creation 
of the authority in 1934 has there been 
a time when we could say, ‘Here we rest’ 

never a_ period without important un 
finished business This adds interest to 
life and so makes me reluctant to step 
aside. I would like to remain a partici 
pant in the conflicts until they are de 
cided; 1 would like to take a responsible 
part in the conflicts of the future.” 





This philosophy for the future marked 
Mr. Ihlder’s entire career and his influ 
ence in the development of the public 
housing movement, dating back to 1900 
and his graduation from Cornell Univer 
sity. Work as a reporter for New York 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan, newspapers 
led to his initial interest in city planning 
and housing. In 1908, he went to work 
for the Grand Rapids association of com 
merce. Placed in charge of the municipal 
aflairs branch, Mr. Ihider campaigned 
for, and got for that city, its first city 
plan, a new water system, a playground 
within a half-mile of each home, and the 
city manager form of government. It was 
work on the city plan that fixed his 
awareness of the “world beyond the 
tracks.” From that time on he was to 
become primarily a house1 


Moving on to a position as field secre 
tary with the National Housing Associ 
ation, Mr. Ihlder participated in a move 
ment to remove alley dwellings in the 
nation’s capital—and precipitated, in ef 
fect, the country’s first slum clearance 
program: the Alley Act, passed in 1914 
but never enforced. During the early 
years of World War I through the early 
30's, he organized and headed various 
housing associations, including those in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Boston; 
served as manager and organizer of the 
Civic Development Department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce; and as 
housing consultant to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
It was while working with this group that 
Mr. Ihlder drafted the successful Washing 
ton Alley Dwelling Act, signed by Presi 
dent Roosevelt in 1934. The act instituted 
the nation’s only slum reclamation pro- 
gram—a program that may well be re 
garded as the forerunner of today’s re 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 

* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 

* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 


EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H™ available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-68 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 
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@ FAST KILLING 
Write, Wire or Phone 
for Address of 
Nearest Distributor 


P. O. BOX 1206 


GUARANTEED TO BE BETTER THAN ANYTHING 
YOU HAVE EVER USED— 


SABCO. 


ROACH POWDER 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


SABINE CHEMICAL CO. 


@ LONG LASTING 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 








196-11 Northern Bivd. 





We will buy your 


USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 
BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Phone: Flushing 7-6161 
(Please place our name on your bidders list) 


Flushing 58, New York 








newal program, combining slum rehabili 
tation with clearance. 

In that same year, after organizing and 
directing the Washington Housing Asso 
ciation, Mr. Ihider took on the post of 
executive director of the newly-created 
NCHA, in which capacity he served until 
his retirement. 

Mr. Ihlder’s” service on behalf of 
NAHRO paralleled his contributions to 
the national housing field. Elected a vice 
president of NAHRO in 1942, he served 
on the Board of Governors; he was presi 
dent of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council in 1943 and chaired the national 
Committee on Evaluation of Public Hous 
ing from 1942 to 1945. He was also 
active as a member of the Committee on 
Postwar Housing (1942-44); the Commit 
tee on Housing Subsidy and Finance 
(1945-44); and in recent years had been 
active on the Relocation Committee and 
the Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. He was also active in the work 
of the Potomac Chapter, which he headed 
in 1945. 

During NAHRO’s 1952 annual confer 
ence, on the occasion of Mr. [hlder’s pend 
ing retirement, delegates in attendance 
recognized his contributions to the Asso 
ciation and to the field of housing, with 
a resolution honoring him for his “truly 
great and militant contributions” to the 
housing and urban renewal movements 

Again, on the eve of his 80th birthday, 
he was called back by his housing associ 
ates to a testimonial dinner given by the 
Washington Housing Association. Warren 
Jay Vinton, former Public Housing Ad 
ministration official, summed up his and 
the group’s respect for the “dean of 
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American slum fighters’—as The Wash 
ington Post & Times Herald called Mr. 
Ihlder—by referring to him as “our hero.” 
In reviewing the housing “campaigns” 
waged by Mr. Ihider, Mr. Vinton noted 

.our hero had no hesitancy whatsoeve1 
in girding up his loins and sallying forth 
to battle—in the press, in citizens meet 
ings, and even in the halls of Congress 
his example of courage has not been lost 
on the rest of us. Even when we have 
differed with him, we have had to respect 
his integrity, his sincerity, and his de 
votion to the cause of housing. We have 
indeed become so accustomed to that bit 
ter but salubrious elixir—the impact of 
John Thlder—that we would not know how 
to get on without it.” 


FRANCIS X. SERVAITES, 
regional director of the Public Housing 
Administration’s Puerto Rico field office, 
has been named the new executive vice 
president of the National Housing Con- 
ference. He succeeds Lee F. Johnson, 
slated for a new job with the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
Denver (see March JOURNAL, page 76) 
Mr. Servaites assumes NHC duties in 
early July. Teacher, social worker, hospital 
executive, youth worker, and parole ofhce1 
Mr. Servaites came into housing in 1941 
with a rich background. His first housing 
job was with the Farm Security Adminis 
tration’s emergency war housing program 
Here he managed trailers and dormitories 
for Ravenna (Ohio) ordnance workers: 
in 1943 he was transferred to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority’s Willow Run, 


where he managed some 10,000 housing 
units. From there, Mr. Servaites moved 
to the Cleveland regional office of PHA 
as management adviser, handled veterans’ 
college housing, and served as regional 
assistant in charge of information. In 
1948, he was appointed regional director 
of PHA in Puerto Rico. Since, develop 
ment of the public housing program in 
the islands (including the Virgin Islands, 
whose program is administered by the 
Puerto Rico office) has been spectacular 
Here’s how NHC describes Mr. Servaites 
and the islands’ record: “|When Mr. Ser 
vaites was appointed| the island then had 
about 5000 low-rent units, most of them 
a semi-rural subsistence type. The Hous 
ing Act of 1949 got the islanders much 
more excited than the mainlanders ever 
became.... The islands now have some 
25,000 units under annual contributions 
contract. While continental United States 
was increasing its low-rent housing supply 
by only 110 per cent, the island posses 
sions built 400 per cent more.” (For more 
details on Puerto Rico’s dramatic pro 
gram, see the October 1955 JOURNAL, page 


324.) 


HUGO C. SCHWARTZ, 
assistant director for management and 
deputy director of the Public Housing 
Administration’s Chicago regional office, 
will retire from active housing service 
June 30 and take up residence in White 
water, Wisconsin. C. Daniel Ramsdell, 
management coordinator in the office, 
succeeds Mr. Schwartz in the top manage 
ment job for the region 

Before coming to Chicago when the 
Detroit and Chicago PHA field’ offices 
were combined in 1951, Mr. Schwartz di 
rected the Detroit operation and aided in 
the formation of a number of new author 
ities in the area. He championed, among 
other things, the building of a Benton 
Harbor, Michigan housing project, con 
sidered controversial at the time because 
of its unorthodox, modern design (see 
October 1954 JouRNAL, page 322). Earlier 
he worked in Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Washington PHA offices in various top 
management and administrative positions 

Mr. Ramsdell has been in public hous 
ing since 1942, except: for a brief stint as 
a consultant for the Department of the 
Army. After a Washington assignment for 
setting up methods and standards for 
administering the 1949 housing act shortly 
after its enactment, Mr. Ramsdell joined 
the Detroit regional office and then made 
the transter to Chicago in 1951 when the 
offices were combined 


DAVID ROSEN, 

former regional field representative in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
regional office serving the New York and 
New England areas, has joined the firm 
of Victor Gruen Associates in New York 
City, as director of its newly-organized 
division of urban renewal and redevelop 
ment. The division provides renewal and 
redevelopment consultant services: on 
planning, engineering, real estate market 
and economic analyses, property manage 
ment, relocation, general administration, 
and financing 


RAYMOND E. NELSON 

joins the University of Arkansas as assist 
ant professor in city planning and soci 
(Continued column one, page 198) 
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News Notes 





MONEY BORROWING COSTS DROP 
FOR NOTES, CLIMB FOR BONDS 


Sales of temporary housing notes 
for May and June saw a total .063 
drop in the average interest rate— 
while the year’s second sale of long- 
term bonds topped a previous high 
interest record. 

On temporaries: in a May 20 
sale, 97 housing authorities market- 
ed 109 issues totaling $213,751,000 
at an average interest rate of .817 

.as compared with the April rate 
of .865. The range of interest rates 
went from .71 to .94; average matur- 
ity was for 6.49 months. Nineteen 
buyers were awarded the notes out 
of 30 bidders. Of the 19, the Chem- 
ical Corn Exchange Bank came off 
with the major share: $129,967,000. 
The bulk of the remainder went to 
the following: Puerto Rico Syndi- 
cate—$23,091,000; Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York—$19,216,- 
000; Bankers ‘Trust Company- 
$10,442,000; and the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank—$8,000,000. The big- 
gest volume borrowing was made 
by the New York City authority 
$22,819,000, followed by the San 
Antonio authority’s $14,298,000. 
Runners-up were the Puerto Rico, 
Newark, Richmond, and Birming- 
ham authorities. 


On June 10, 66 housing author 
ities sold 66 issues, totaling $71,244,- 
000 at an even lower interest rate 
than the above sale, .802. The in- 
terest rate range for this sale was 
.73 to .93 and the average maturity 
was 6.06 months. The number of 
bidders dropped from the May 
total of 30 to 21. And again, as in 
May, the Chemical Corn Exchange 
bank bought up the lion’s share of 
the issues: $24,929,000. Followers- 
up were the Guaranty Trust Bank 
of New York—$15,812,000; Bankers 
Trust Company—$7,894,000; The 
Chase Manhattan Bank—$5,020,- 
000; and the First Boston Corpora- 
tion—$4,893,000. Big borrowers 
were Mobile, Cleveland, Ponce, a 
Mississippi regional authority, Kan- 
sas City, Birmingham. 


On long-term bonds: 21 housing 
authorities on May 21 offered 
$69,870,000 worth of new long-term 
issues due from 1959 to 1999, at 
an average interest rate of 2.887. 
This rate compares with the 2.865 
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average for the 20th sale of such res 


bonds in February—and represents 
the top interest figure reached to 
date (see March 1958 JouRNAL, 
page 88). The major bond borrow- 
ers were the Chicago authority- 
$25,870,000; Louisville—$8,100,000; 
and Puerto Rico—$7,760,000. 


CHANGE IN LOAN REQUIREMENTS 
SPURS FARM HOUSING ACTIVITY 


The farm housing program is be- 
ing stepped up in response to Ike's 
plea of March 19 to use federal 
construction-aid programs as a prod 
to the economy (see Cleveland 
story page 189). The Farmers 
Home Administration (operating 
out of the Department of Agri- 
culture) reports: “On March 20, 
our farm housing program was 
expanded to the fullest possible 
extent under existing authorities... 
[to] help the economy by channel 
ing money into hundreds of rural 
aréas... 

To spur loan applications, the 
agency has liberalized its 400 mil- 
lion dollar housing loan program 
by a major change in its eligibility 
regulations: now an applicant must 
own a farm that is in agricultural 
production, yielding at least $400 
worth of commodities for sale and 
home use, based on 1944 prices. 
Previously, applicants had to own 
a tarm that was expected to pro- 
duce a “substantial” part of then 
cash income. The result of this 
change, according to the agency, is 
to make loans available to many 
part-time farmers not previously 
eligible. 

Under the farm housing pro- 
gram, loans can be made for periods 
of up to 33 years at 4 per cent in- 
terest for the construction or im- 
provement of buildings necessary 
to farm operation. The agency also 
insures private loans made to farm- 
ers for similar purposes. 


“SELF-PERPETUATING" RENEWAL, 
NEWARK'S 314 PROJECT AIM 


The target: setting up a city-wide 
urban renewal program with built- 
in mechanisms for assuring its “sell 
perpetuation” over a 10-year period. 
That's the objective staked out un- 
der a Section 314 demonstration 
grant project lor Newark, approved 
May 17 by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 

Specifically, the Newark project 
will seek to develop and field-test 
standards for the delineation of 
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urban renewal areas; establish a 
progressive 10-year priority sched 
ule for executing programs within 
the renewal areas; and determine 
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and set up organizational proced- 
ures that will assure maintenance 
of the self-perpetuating schedule. 
A detailed report is due at the con- 
clusion of the 2l-month study tor 
use by other cities in carrying out 
a similar program. 


Demonstration grants are autho 
ized by the Housing Act of 1954. 
They cover up to two-thirds of 
total project costs. Projects are de 
signed to improve renewal meth- 
ods and techniques. In Newark’s 
case, the total cost of its undertak- 
ing is estimated at $173,517. The 
city will provide the difference be- 
tween this figure and the $115,678 
federal grant in the form of stafl 
services. 


OAK RIDGE ON WAY OUT AS 
FEDERALLY-OWNED “ATOM TOWN" 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee’s transi 
tion from a_ wartime, tederally- 
owned “atom town” to a commu- 
nity of private home owners is well 
into the final stages of completion. 
Sequel moves to those reported in 
earlier issues of the | JouRNAtL 
(March 1956, page 77; March 1957, 
page 78) have occurred as follows 
over the past six months, according 
to the Office of the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
\gency, charged with disposition of 
the properties. 


December 1957: approximately 
1200 acres of vacant land and 511 
residential building lots offered fon 
cash sale to highest bidders. Acreage 
being sold for residential subdivi 
sion development to meet the com 
munity’s increasing population 
erowth. 


VY = Fo BAY GAUGE 
fica CUSTOM MADE 


@ ATTRACTIVE 


@ STAIN RESISTANT 


February: HHFA reported suc- 
cessful sales of almost 98 per cent 
of all lands offered in December. 
The remainder was to be offered for 
sealed-bid purchase—with bids to 
be opened in late April. Also re 
ported in February: the completed 
sale of most Oak Ridge homes—the 
majority to occupant families. 


\pril: the agency put on the 
block 1943 mortgages that it had 
negotiated when the government 
owned housing was sold. The mort 
gages had a principal balance ol 
almost 7 million dollars. Of the 
total, 1457 were Section 203, Fed 
eral Housing Administration-in 
sured mortgages; the remaindet 
were conventional types. Homes 
covered by the mortgages: single 
family houses of two and three bed 
rooms; duplex units of from one 
to three bedrooms. 


May: all FHA-backed mort 
gages were sold to the Institutional 
Securities Corporation of New York 
City at a high bid of 102 per cent 
of par, plus 5500 premium. Closing 
of the sale was set for around mid 
June. No bids were received on the 
approximately 500 conventional 
type mortgages (plans are to re 
oller them this summer). Mortgages 
sold carry interest rates ranging 
from 414 to 514 per cent and run 
from 10 to 25 vears; their average 
interest vield, including service lee: 
5.15 percent. 


On the still-to-be-sold side of the 
Oak Ridge approximately 
1000) acres slated for commercial 
and industrial use. 
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TARRYTOWN RENEWAL PLANS 
TO BE ON VIEW IN MOSCOW 


Moscow will be the stage this 
summer, when America’s smallest 
redevelopment project — Tarrytown, 
New York's l-acre Depot Plaza proj 
ect—gets into the international spot 
light. The 
urban 


reason: 
renewal 


larrytown’'s 
achievements and 
plans have won billing in an ex 
hibit being staged in conjunction 
with the International Union ol 
Architects conference being held in 
July in the Russian capital (see 
February JOURNAL, page 55). Only 
four other American communities 
have been invited to participate in 
the exhibit. 


In addition to the redevelopment 
project, the Tarrytown display will 
include a showing of a tederally 
aided low-rent project, known as 
Franklin Courts, designed by Henry 
Churchill and O. Kline Fulmer. 
Both projects were undertaken as 
part of an over-all plan to transform 
slums, junkyards, and wasteland 
along the Hudson River's Tappan 
Zee into commuters’ parking lots, 
housing, recreation areas, and boat 
basins—plans which, since they 
began to materialize six years ago, 
according to Mrs. Nicholas Posca, 
executive director of the local hous 
ing authority, have helped to boost 
assessed valuations in the 
munity from I8 to 40 
dollars. 


con) 
million 


Franklin Courts was in etlect the 
starting point ol 
plans. The project’ was 
constructed in 1952 on nine acres 
of what had been a coal yard and a 


block 
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HERE'S THE ITINERARY 


for the 


NAHRO-ASPO EUROPEAN TOUR 


timed in connection with the 
24TH INTERNATIONAL HOUSING, PLANNING CONGRESS 

Here’s a quick run-down on a 31-day trip this summer that has 
been arranged by International Travel Service, Inc., for the mem- 
bers of NAHRO and of its neighbor organization, the American 
Society of Planning Officials. Flying Pan-American Airways via 
New York, cost of “the tour is quoted at $1048, which includes 
hotels, meals, transportation. 

Starting on August 9, the itinerary is planned to cover England, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France—ending up in 
Liege, Belgium for the week-long Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning (see below) . 

Day by day, here’s what’s planned. For complete information 


on the trip, apply to International Travel Service, Inc., Palmet 
House, 119 South State Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
ENGLAND, LONDON; AUGUST 10-13; HOTEL PICCADILLY 
SATURDAY, AuGusST 9............ En route 
SuNDAY, Aucusr 10—P.M.. .Free for personal exploration 
Monpay, AuGust LI—A.M....... Group sightseeing by motorcoach 
_y) Ferrer Conducted group trip to some of the city’s 


housing estates; lecture on British housing and town planning policy 
Turspay, Aucust 12. aan Trip to four “new towns.” 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST rT. Becks Shakespeare Country. 


HOLLAND, ROTTERDAM; AUGUST 14-16; HOTEL PARK 

‘THurspay, AuGust 14 ‘ Arrive Rotterdam after channel crossing by 
steamer. Balance of day free for personal explorations. 

Fripay, Aucusr 15.. .Full day will be dedicated to group field trip 
for viewing reconstruction aspects of Rotterdam, completely obliterated in 
1940 and rebuilt on the basis of an entirely new plan. 

SATURDAY, AuGusT 16 .Trip to Amsterdam and The Hague. Field 
trip to different types of postwar apartment neighborhoods. 


GERMANY, COLOGNE; AUGUST 17-18; HOTEL EXCELSIOR, FRANKFURT; 

HOTEL FRANKFURTER HOF 

SuNnpDAy, AuGust 17 En route by train to Cologne; afternoon free 

Monpbay, AuGust 18 By train to Koblenz; whole dav on decks of 
Rhine steamer cruising to Wiesbaden; proceed by motorcoach to Frankfurt 


AUSTRIA, VIENNA; AUGUST 19-22; HOTEL ZENTRUM 

Tuespay, Aucust 19. En route to Vienna by train 

WEDNESDAY, AuGust 20......... Sightseeing drive of the city by motorcoach 

LTHuRSDAY, AuGust 21..... .... Housing is one of Austria’s most popularly 
discussed current subjects. A full day’s field trip will cover: (1) Post World 
War I municipal projects constructed between 1923 and 1933 (total program 
58,000 dwellings); (2) Post World War IL reconstruction. 

Fripay, AuGusT 22 iy Free for personal exploration. 
evening by sleeper train for Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND, LUCERNE; AUGUST 23-25; HOTEL CARLTON TIVOLI 

SATURDAY, AuGusT 23........ .. Arrive Lucerne, balance of day free 

SUNDAY, AUGUST ZS... 6.5.0.0 Grand Alpine tour (weather permitting) : the 
most spectacular mountain excursion in Europe. 

Monpbay, AucusT 25............ Zurich—One full day’s field trip to new resi- 
dential neighborhoods. Within the old walled city center, a look at one of 
the continent’s most successful preservation projects. 


FRANCE, PARIS; AUGUST 26-29; HOTEL LOUVRE 

Tuespay, AucusT 26............ En route to Paris by train 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27......... Morning and afternoon city sightseeing 

THursDay, AUGUST 28.......... Full day’s field trip to view rapid changes 
going forward in the city; its new building program is said to be the “most 
ambitious feat of town planning that the city has known since Baron 
Haussman demolished the teeming slum warrens of medieval Paris 130 
years ago to make way for his broad, tree-lined boulevards.” The 10-year 
program, now in its second year, calls for extensive clearance and rebuilding. 

Fripay, Aucust 29........ . Afternoon excursion to Versailles 


BELGIUM, LIEGE; AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 6 

Delegates make own hotel arrangements in connection with Congress of the 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7........... Group trip from Liege to Brussels to visit 
World Fair. Leave late evening for return to United States. 


Leave in the 





railroad station. To qualify fon 
federal money for the project, 
slums had to be cleared somewhere 
else in the community and that’s 
how the Depot Plaza redevelop- 
ment project was born. 


Depot Plaza was approved by the 
federal government for planning, 
in 1953, and for execution, in 1954. 
Ihe site selected was directly across 
the street from the railroad station 
mentioned earlier and was the 
location of slum houses that had 
been recognized as some of the 
worst in the east. Many of the 48 
families that had to be relocated 
were given new homes in Franklin 
Courts—and the link between the 
redevelopment project and the low- 
rent project became even greater. 
The project yielded 240-car all- 
day parking lot—a boon for com- 
muters who use the railroad station 
across the street to get to jobs in 
New York City. Total cost of the 
clearance project: around $395,000. 


INTEGRATED HOUSING, GOAL OF 
CORPORATION LAUNCHED IN MAY 

A corporation that will provide 
loans and services to homebuilders 
who develop racially integrated 
communities got under way on May 
27 with the founding of Modern 
Community Developers, Inc., head 
ed by veteran open-occupancy 
builder Morris Milgram (see Octo- 
ber 1956 JOURNAL, page 355). A 
founding dinner in New York City 
launched Princeton-based MCD as 
a national corporation. 


MCD’'s plan of action calls tor 
lending builders of private and co- 
operative integrated housing a por- 
tion of the building capital re- 
quired—set at between $25,000 and 
$50,000—on security, such as land. 
Concurrently, it will enter into 
management contracts for render- 
ing advice on building problenis, 
sales, community relations, secur- 
ing risk capital, obtaining con- 
struction loans, and arranging per- 
manent mortgages. The fee fon 
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services will be a share of the profit 
before taxes. To finance MCD op- 
erations, 1.5 million dollars will be 
raised through the sale of common 
stock; application is being made to 
register the issue with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Milgram, serving MCD as 
president, has had several discrimi- 
nation-free developments to his 
credit: in 1953, together with an- 
other Bucks County (Pennsylvania) 
builder, who also served as co- 
chairman of the Philadelphia 
Friends Social Order, he organized 
Concord Park in Trevose as an 
interracial community of 139 homes 
in the $12,000 to $16,000 price 
range. Financial success with Con- 
cord Park led to the building of 
Greenbelt Knoll—a tract otf 19 
homes in the $20,000 to $35,000 
price range. Both projects have 
come in for plaudits from trade 
journals and for national design 
awards. Currently, the same team 
is negotiating with citizens’ groups 
sponsoring integrated developments 
in Delaware; Philadelphia  sub- 
urbs; and in the Princeton, New 
Jersey area. 

Among those serving as MCD di 
rectors are: Frank C. Montero, 
former associate director, National 
Urban League; Benjamin J]. Ander- 
son, pastor and board member of 
the board of pensions, Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of 
America; Dean Chamberlin ol 
Scarsdale, New York, a_ former 
Time, Inc. business manager; and 
Jackie Robinson, baseball's _ first 
Negro major leaguer. Also: Albert 
Sprague Coolidge, Harvard Uni- 
versity physicist; Morton S. Gross- 
man, a Quincy, Massachusetts bank 
director and materials dealer; and 
Maynard C. Krueger, economist 
and chairman of the Independent 
Voters of Illinois. William Hooper, 
head of a Yellow Springs, Ohio 
construction firm building new in- 
tegrated housing, is also on the 
board, as well as other nationally 
known civic, business, and commu- 
nity leaders. 


HOUSING APPRAISAL TECHNIQUE 
TRAINING SESSION SCHEDULED 


July 7 to August 8, inclusive, are 
the dates planned for a training 
session in the use of the American 
Public Health Association’s hous- 
ing quality appraisal technique 
(see October 1957 JOURNAL, page 
360). The five-week course, spon- 
sored by the United States Public 
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Health Service, is designed to qual 
ify trainees in housing survey and 
sampling methods. The technique 
can be applied in planning and 
executing all types of 
programs: 
housing code development-entorce 
ment, neighborhood conservation. 
City planners, urban renewal agen 
cy personnel, building inspectors, 
and public 
eligible to attend. 

The course is tuition-free, with 
all manuals and supplies furnished. 
Certificates will be awarded train 


renewal 


ees completing coursework. The 


housing rehabilitation, 


health personnel are 


course will probably be the last of 
its type offered until late in 1959. 

For further information, contact 
the Training Branch, Public Health 
Service, Communicable 
Center, 50 Seventh 
Atlanta 23, Georgia. 


Disease 
Street, N.E., 


PLANNING OF CLEVELAND'S 
CIVIC CENTER SPURRED BY CFA 


Community 
tration 


Facilities Adminis 
planning funds — seldom 
used in renewal-related programs 

are being put to work for Cleve 
land’s on-again, off-again civic cen 
ter project (see October, November 
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“Paintcyclopedia’’ and 91-chip color card 


SOLVES ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN PAINTING 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SURFACES! 





Big 12-page booklet 

Filled with timely facts for everyone who specifies, buys or 
applies latex emulsion, oil paints, enamels or varnishes on all 
interior and exterior surfaces—all construction! A veritable 
catalog of paint information, yours free, mail coupon 


Complete Specification Chart 

and interior painting, enameling and 
varnishing. Master specification chart is keyed to 25 detailed 
specifications for all surfaces * masonry, wood, aggregate block, 
plaster, metal, acoustical tile, asbestos-cement and dry-wall! 


Covers all exterior 


Product Glossary 
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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 


Brooklyn 36, New York 
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HOUSING HIGHLIGHTS FROM WASHINGTON 


Housing headlines have been emanating from Capitol Hill in 
recent weeks. Thumbnail descriptions of recent developments 
follow, with more to come in later issues of the JOURNAL 


Omnibus Housing Legislation 


The House: getting set to move. Housing subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee was at this writing about set 
to begin hearings on 1958 housing legislation. NAHRO’s turn 
to testify will come July 15, with President Philip Tripp 
scheduled to represent the Association. 

The Senate: a jump ahead of the House. The Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on June |] approved an omnibus 
housing bill for consideration of the full Senate. Described as a 
“compromise” measure, the committee-approved bill nevertheless 
represents a thumping victory for proponents of more liberal 
housing programs. Edged out of the picture, almost right down 
the line, were the more stringent administration proposals. 

For public housing, the committee-approved measure held 
these surprises: in general, provisions that—as had been advocated 
by NAHRO (see May JouRNAL, page 154) —would help return 
the program to local control; a new authorization in the amount 


or 


of 35,000 units as of July 1, 1959, and extension of new and 
existing authorizations to July 1, 1962. Champions of the “no 
change-no new units” administration proposals—notably Senator 
Homer Capehart (R), Indiana—have threatened a floor fight on 
the public housing issue. 

For urban renewal, the committee-approved measure sets up a 
six-year 2 billion dollar program, representing a compromise 
between the administration’s six-year 1.25 billion dollar recom 
mendation and the housing subcommittee’s 10-year 3.5 billion 
dollar proposal. 

Among other features of the bill are those calling for: (1) a 
new program of loans to colleges tor construction of classrooms, 
labs, and other educational facilities; (2) an increase in the 
Federal Housing Administration’s mortgage-insurance authoriza- 
tion; (3) a new program whereby profit-making organizations 
could get FHA mortgage insurance for construction of housing 
for the elderly: (4) a lift in mortgage insurance limits on various 


FHA programs (for Section 221 proposals, see page 192). 


FHA: Off ... and On Again 


The Federal Housing Administration announced in late May 
that it was closing up its mortgage insurance business. The 
reason: it had run out of authority to insure housing loans 
possibly because of the flurry of action that followed passage of 
the emergency housing law (see April JOURNAL, page 116) —and 
Congress had as yet done nothing about it. 

But at about the same time—spurred on by a familiar spokes- 
man in behalf of the private housing industry, Senator Capehart— 
Congress did act. The result: in early June President Eisenhowe1 
signed a measure increasing by 4 billion dollars FHA’s authority 
to insure mortgages. 
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1957 JOURNALS, pages 346, 391). On 
\pril 10, CFA approved an advance 
af $285,000 to finance preliminary 
planning for the center, which is 
expected to bring convention and 
exhibition money Cleveland's way. 
However, betore the latter comes 
about, voters must approve the 
project via a bond election: in a 
November 1957 election, 52.5 per 
cent of the voters favored the proj 
ect but the proposal was defeated 
because a 55 per cent vote is re- 
quired by Ohio law. Another vote 
is planned tor this November. In 
the interim, CFA funds will keep 
the project going. 

City authorities believe that the 
additional studies about to be un 
dertaken will enable project back 
ers to present the merit of the bond 
issue for approval. Called for are 
soil tests, structural analysis, archi 
tectural studies, and preliminary 
plans and specification and cost 
surveys. Ultimately, the civic cen 
ter is to consist ol exhibition halls, 
auditoriums, and immense parking 
facilities—at an estimated cost ol 
almost 40 million dollars. 

Generally, CFA advance plan 
ning funds have been channeled 
into the public works field—assist- 
ing communities with planning 
loans on sewer and street projects. 
While the agency is authorized to 
provide interest-free advances for 
planning “essential public works 
and community facilities,” few lo- 
calities have tried to fit renewal 
planning into the community facil- 
ities definition. Cleveland’s move 
in this direction recognizes Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's order of March 
19 calling on the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to speed up 
action on construction aid pro- 
grams as one means of halting the 
recession. As a result of the Ike 
order, the definition of eligibility 
requirements for public facility 
loans was broadened to include a 
wider range of projects, including 
“public buildings.” Advances are 
repayable on start of construction. 


DISPLACED SMALL BUSINESSES 
GETTING SPECIAL ATTENTION 


The small business displaced in 
the urban renewal push ts getting 
an increasing amount of attention. 
In April the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration issued a Local Public 
Agency Letter calling attention to 
aids and services offered such firms 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. And Congress is considering 
legislative proposals aimed at eas 
(Continued column three, page 198) 
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gates to commemorate important events. 


NAHRO’S Silver Anniversary Conference 


in the Golden Gate City, October 13-15 


\ 


Above: Mission Dolores, founded 

by Spanish missionaries in 1776. It was 
here the city of San Francisco 

is said to have been born. 


Right: the San Francisco 

housing authority's Chinatown project, 
Ping Yuen, ts styled to blend 

into the neighborhood. With its 
colorful “Pailou Gate’’—modeled afte) 
one in Peking—Ping Yuen 

perpetuates a tradition more than 

2000 years old: the building of such 


silver anniversary is olten considered a time to crow over the past 
NAHRO, however, for its 25th Annual Conlerence—to be held Octobe 
13-15 in the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco—has decided instead to 
look to the future. Theme of the conterence: “A Long Look Ahead—the 
Next 


Ten Years in Urban Renewal.” 


Ihe San Francisco event will provide delegates with some unique oppor 
tunities from the standpoint of both work to be done and sights to be seen 


On the “work side’—a chance to gear up for the new long-range city re 
building philosophy that even now seems to be taking shape in Congress . 
and to see how public housing, redevelopment, code enforcement, and all 
the other elements that go to make up a total renewal program fit in 
Planned: around a dozen workshop sessions and three general sessions, each 
with an expert crystal-gazer on hand to predict what will be what 10 years 
hence, as to such matters as the general economic and political scene; 
municipal government; the problems of people. 


On the “sightseeing side’ —Among the many “musts” that give the city its 
special flavor: the Golden Gate; Fisherman’s Wharf; Telegraph Hill; the 
cable car; America’s most fabulous Chinatown. 


























SECTION 221 RELOCATION HOUSING— 
a slow starter begins to make a showing 


A San Antonio family of five who had been helped by low-rent public 
housing when they needed it—during a time when the father was out of 
work because of illness—moved last August into a three-bedroom home of 
their own. The easy-on-the-poc ketbook cost of the house: $8550. 


Last November, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Fear and their three kids moved 
from a dismal apartment in a substandard storefront building in Syracuse, 
New York, into an existing, but relatively new house in nearby Cicero. 


Price of the house: under $9000. 


A new apartment building ts on the way up in Columbus, Ohio. When 
completed, it will provide 374 modern units at moderate rents: about $67 


to $88 per month, including utilities. 


The above news items, from three 
separate parts of the country, have 
a lot in common: each is an ex- 
ample of how housing problems 
forced upon families by public 
action are being solved, apparently 
with increasing frequency these 
days, through the mutual coopera- 
tion of public agencies and private 
industry. Each is an example of 
the fact that there is a solution, at 
least in some cases, for what has 
generally been regarded as_ the 
toughest nut to crack in the hous- 
ing field: the family displaced by 
slum clearance whose income is too 
big for low-rent public housing and 
not big enough for adequate private 
housing through conventional chan- 
nels. And each is evidence that the 
Federal Housing Administration 
Section 221 relocation housing pro- 
gram, admittedly a slow starter, is 
beginning to move. 

It was in 1954 that Congress first 
gave official recognition to the need 
for some special break for urban 
renewal relocatees (see August- 
September 1954 JOURNAL, page 
269). What Congress came up with 
was the Section 221 mortgage-in- 
surance plan. As modified in 1956 
(see August-September 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 275), here, specifically, 
is what the plan provides: In a com- 
munity that (1) has a “workable 
program” approved and that (2) 
has been certified as needing re- 
location housing, a family displaced 
by urban renewal or other public 
action can get a 40-year, 100 per 
cent FHA-insured mortgage for the 
purchase of new or existing housing 
or for rehabilitation of older hous- 
ing; the same easy terms apply for 
nonprofit corporations willing to 
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sponsor construction or rehabilita- 
tion of rental housing. The limit 
on mortgage-insurance amount for 
both new and existing single-family 
housing is $9000 ($10,000 in high- 
cost areas), with the same top on 
per unit costs in rental housing 
(maximum insured loan per proj- 
ect: 12.5 million dollars) . 

Home buyers were expected to 
like the program because of the no- 
money-down (except closing costs) , 
easy financing terms. Builders were 
expected to like it because it was 
a private enterprise answer to re- 
location problems. Money-lenders 
were expected to like it because the 
mortgages handled would be in- 
sured; because the interest rates 
were not bad—top is 514 per cent; 
and because the mortgages can be 
sold off to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association under the 
favorable terms of its special assist- 
ance program. 

Despite these high-flying hopes, 
for more than two years there were 
few takers. The insured-mortgage 
limit, perhaps more than any other 
factor, was blamed for the way in 
which builders shunned the _pro- 
gram; it was too easy in the boom 
days of 1955-56 to sell more ex- 
pensive housing. Also figuring in 
the cold-shoulder treatment was the 
fact that the new market con- 
cept implicit in Section 221 took 
time to sell: this was an unusual 
kind of market based on small per 
unit profits, but a ready-made de- 
mand. As it has turned out, it has 
been local housing and redevelop- 
ment officials who have been the 
chief persuaders, pointing out to 
builders and banks that here is a 
market actually created by public 


action...that a knock on almost 
any door in a redevelopment area, 
for example, will produce someone 
in need of housing. 

It was last year, when recession 
became a topic of the day that 
FHA’s wallflower began to blossom 
out as a sleeping beauty deserving 
to be waked up. The results by the 
end of the year: FHA had issued 
Section 221 commitments for just 
under a total of 39 million dollars; 
almost 1400 single-family dwellings 
were under construction (see table, 
page 197); and at least two rental 
developments were nearing the 
groundbreaking stage. 

But all is not roses with Section 
221 yet. While some communities 
(e.g., Sacramento) have found the 
program to be an effective tool 
complementing over-all relocation 
efforts, others (e.g., Milwaukee) 
have found it has limitations. And 
still others (e.g., New York City) 
have found that it cannot be used 
at all. 

Hope has come from Capitol 
Hill, however, that the way may be 
paved at this session of Congress 
for a bigger and better Section 221 
program. An omnibus housing bill 
approved by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in early 
June included the following meas- 
ures that many believe would be a 
big help if adopted: (1) boost 
in maximum insurable loans to 
$10,000 in normal-cost areas and to 
$12,000 in high-cost areas; (2) per- 
mission for communities that don’t 
have “workable programs’’—but 
that are on the metropolitan fringes 
of cities that do—to participate in 
the program; (3) authorization for 
sponsors of rental housing to make 
a profit on the same basis as under 
the Section 220 program. 

Presented below are the stories 
of a few of the communities across 
the country that have been trying 
their luck with Section 221. First 
chapter in the JOURNAL account is 
the “success story” of Sacramento, 
describing how and why the pro- 
gram works there; this report is 
followed by a roundup of Section 
221 programs that have run into 
trouble and by a progress report on 
(Continued column one, page 194) 
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Above: With Section 221 help, 





a Syracuse family was able 
to move from a 


storefront building (side view 


shown), left, into a home 
of their own (right). 


Right: example of the 

kind of Section 221 
dwelling being constructed 
in Sacramento—where 

the program has been found 
to work. 


Below: cost limits have 
made it virtually 
impossible to use 

221 aid for new housing in 


Milwaukee... but about 30 
99 


families have used the 221 formula 


to finance purchase of olde) 


homes. One such “before” and 


“after” relocation story ts 
demonstrated below. 











the rental housing phase of the 
program—each of which point up 
some ol the ways the proposals be- 
fore the Senate, itemized on page 
192, can help make Section 221 
more useful to more communities. 


A GOOD EXPERIENCE 

Sacramento's experience with Sec- 
tion 221 housing has been mostly 
good. That's the word from Mar- 
garet Watkins, chief of relocation 
for the local redevelopment agency, 
which has been busy finding new 
homes for families on the site olf 
what is known as the Capitol Mall 
redevelopment project area (see 
March JOURNAL, page 101). 

“To date, Sacramento is finding 
houses built under this section satis- 
factory and a real assistance in oun 
relocation problem,” said = Mrs. 
Watkins. “We are fortunate in 
having several builders interested 

.and reports from inspectors in- 
dicate that they are building an 
excellent quality house for the cost 
[see picture, page 193].” 

In the beginning, Mrs. Watkins 
said, the two biggest problems that 
had to be faced in getting the local 
Section 221 program moving were: 
(1) interesting local banks; (2) 
finding builders who could produce 
housing of the quality required 
within the price limits. 

In the case of getting banks to go 
along with the relocation housing 
program, it was the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on Relocation 
that got the bal! rolling. The group 
set up a subcommittee that  in- 
cluded, in addition to a represent- 
ative from its own ranks, a city 
councilman, and a member of the 
local redevelopment agency. The 
subcommittee conferred with bank- 
ers and eventually a plan was 
worked out whereby each of the 
three largest banks operating in the 
area agreed to process mortgages 
for a third of the 100 units for 
which the city is certified. The 
banks have made it a policy to sell 
all such mortgages to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. As 
its part of the plan, the redevelop- 
ment agency's relocation staff checks 
out the relocatees to be sure, before 
a Section 221 house is recom- 
mended, that a family is a good 
financial risk and that it would not 
be overburdened in trying to keep 
up a home. 

As to the matter of builders—the 
city now has at least four interested, 
two of whom have units either com- 
pleted or under construction. So 
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far, the busiest builder in the Sec- 
tion 221 field has been Eugene C. 
Yates, who has a commitment to 
construct 35 houses. 

And Mr. Yates’ experience has 
been that the houses have been 
selling at a pretty good clip. The 
Yates houses have three bedrooms 
and 980 square feet of space. They 
are constructed on raised founda- 
tions and have such features as 
hardwood floors, tile baths and 
kitchens, central heating, and a 
garage. Some of the houses are con 
structed on lots as large as 70x 100 
leet, while the smallest lot is 50x 
100 feet. They are said to compare 
favorably with houses built to sell 
for $12,500 in the same block but 
do not have such refinements as 
fireplaces and sliding closet doors. 

In addition to physical qualities 
of the houses, the pocket-book 
aspect is an inducement to pur- 
chasers. The price is under $9000 
and families need pay only $200 
down or closing costs, which in 
some cases amount to about $275. 
Payments average about $68 pet 
month, including taxes and insur- 
ance, and this figure, says Mrs. 
Watkins, compares favorably with 
what, particularly, the larger fami- 
lies on the redevelopment site had 
been paying for rent. Said she: “To 
date the people who have moved 
into the housing are satisfied and 
happy...In view of the well-built 
houses and good locations, the own- 
er would be able to resell at any 
time without a_ loss. Therefore, 
those who have been renting are 
glad to get a home with a monthly 
payment that is no more than... 
rent. The pride of ownership,” she 
said, ““...is very real.” 

The fact that builders and banks 
have become interested; the fact 
that Section 221 housing is being 
constructed on small scattered sites 
in order to avoid identification as 
a “project”; the fact that the cost of 
the housing is within the ability 
ol a large majority of the relocating 
families to pay—these all figure in 
the Sacramento “success” story. But 
perhaps the most significant factor 
of all is that adequate housing can 
be produced in the city within the 
$9000 limit. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 

Despite the good experience with 
Section 221 in areas like Sacra- 
mento, many communities are find- 
ing that the $9000 and $10,000 
ceilings built into the program 
limit its workability. For some com- 





munities, the ceilings have meant 
that Section 221 can be used only 
for the purchase of existing hous- 
ing; for others, they have meant 
the program cannot be used at all; 
and for still others, the fear is, they 
may mean the production of new 
housing that could, betore long, be- 
come replacement slums tor those 
being eliminated in communities 
across the country. Some of these 
elements are brought out in the 
“case histories” presented below. 


Syracuse, New York. Syracuse, 
like Sacramento, has been classi 
fied as a low-cost area and as a 
result can take advantage only ol 
the $9000 ceiling. But there are 
ditlerences. 

It was in November 1957, alte 
the local housing code enforcement 
drive had reached the neighbor- 
hood in which they lived, that the 
Stanley Fear family became the 
first in New York State to purchase 
a home of their own under Section 
221. Their three-bedroom $8500 
home was a big improvement for 
the Fears, for they had been living 
in an apartment in a_ storefront 
building that was in such disrepan 
that tenants had to be evicted be- 
fore it could be fixed up (see pic- 
tures, page 193) . To complete thei 
home-purchase deal, the Fears were 
forced to pay closing costs well oven 
the $200 figure mentioned for this 
purpose by FHA, but their monthly 
payments of $67, including taxes, 
interest, and insurance, were not 
too hard to take. All of this made 
it appear that Section 221 had a 
bright, happy future in Syracuse. 

But the truth of the matter is 
that, had the Fears been seeking a 
new home, rather than an existing 
house, they would have been out ol 
luck; even the existing house that 
they finally purchased was found 
only after a long, hard search. 
Arthur J. Reed, director of urban 
renewal in Syracuse, explained the 
situation to the JOURNAL this way: 
“The fact is that the $9000 limit 
is a real handicap... We have been 
unable to find any developer in this 
area who...is able to build within 
the $9000 limit.” What the city is 
doing about it: negotiations were 
initiated with FHA for high-cost 
certification, 


Milwaukee. Milwaukee qualifies 
as a high-cost area. Hence Mil- 
waukee qualifies for the $10,000 
cost limit under the FHA reloca- 
tion housing program. 
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The sad part of the story is that 
in Milwaukee it is virtually im 
possible to construct new housing 
for $10,000 and the one buildei 
who advanced a bold plan to do so 
was forced to make a quick retreat. 
The result: as of March, only 29 
Section 22] transactions had been 
completed (the city is certified for 
more than 2000 units) ...and every 
one of them involved older, exist- 
ing homes of the kind pictured on 
page 193. The record, said an FHA 
ofhcial, “is disappointing.” 

The story might have been difter- 
ent—but possibly just as sad—had 
a local builder who offered to pro 
duce housing especially to fit’ in 
with the Section 221 program been 
given more encouragement. It was 
last year that the builder, Donald 
Margolis, declared that, contrary 
to the opinions of other builders in 
the area, a detached house-and-lot 
package could be put on the mar- 
ket in Milwaukee at a total cost to 
the purchaser of $10,000. He said 
the price was based on mass pro- 
ducing such housing—building at 
least 100—and he said he was going 
to do it. For seven months the 
builder had designers working with 
FHA officials to map plans tor a 
suitable kind of house and in the 
fall a model dwelling was unveiled. 
(The model priced out at $10,990 
but minor changes in materials 
plus mass production were expected 
to knock down the price.) 

While the venture was hailed in 
local papers as sweet news fon 
families of modest income—par- 
ticularly those facing displacement 
by expressway and redevelopment 
projects (see October 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 353) —Alderman Vincent 
Schmit took a sour view of the 
whole thing. Said he: such “cheap” 
housing would simply be the “slums 
of the future” and would cause de- 
preciation of property values in any 
neighborhood in which it were 
built. Upshot was that the alder- 
man introduced in the common 
council a resolution aimed at stop- 
ping the construction of housing 
lacking “aesthetic” qualities. 

While the council never has 
taken formal action on the resolu- 
tion, the measure triggered a cet 
tain amount of resentment against 
the plan on “aesthetic” grounds 
and Builder Margolis got discour- 
aged. In April, because of what he 
called “community antagonism,” 
he junked the idea. (It was re- 
ported that the Margolis firm had 
received “earnest money” deposits 
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Federal Housing Administration Commissione) 
left) was on hand in February to celebrate groundbreaking for the fust 


Section 221 rental housing in the nation 





Norman Mason (front, 


in Columbus, Ohio. Others wield 


ing shovels are M. E. Sensenbrenner, mayor of the city, and Forest Smith, 
local FHA director. On the back platform are Lawrence Irvin, Columbus 
director of slum clearance; Preston Davis, president of Development Com 
mittee for Greater Columbus; Congressman John Vorys; Harold Zeig, a 
sponsor of the development; and Vernon Neal, builder of the project. 


as evidence of intention to purchase 
lrom some 55 families; only the 
model home actually was 
however.) 

Out of all that’s happened on the 
221 front in Milwaukee, the follow 
ing idea has come trom Edward 
Aronov, management supervisor ol 
the local housing authority: “It 
occurs to me,” Mr. Aronov. said, 
“that rather than set a_ dollar 
amount, Congress would do better 
if it were to allow financing of new 
and existing housing up to an 
amount that would equal the aver- 
age cost of purchase during the 
previous year [on a community-by 
community basis]. If this were 
done on a national level,” he said, 
“we would not have the situation 
of a $10,000 top which prohibits 
effectiveness in New York, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee and proves more 
than adequate for cities in the 
south.” 


Atlanta. But the southern city ol 
Atlanta may soon be singing its 
own version of the Section 22] 
blues. The big concern in Atlanta, 
apparently, is insuring that build 
ers will get enough profit: from 
Section 221 housing. It’s what the 
city has settled for in order to ac 
complish this end that may create 
the big problem. The story follows. 

It was last fall that Atlanta got 


sold, 


an FHA commitment for mortgage 


insurance for 5100 Section 221 
homes...and the city was all ex 
cited about the news. Said the 
Atlanta Journal: “The final cleat 


ance of FHA assistance to builders 
of low-cost, slum replacement dwell 
ings in Atlanta is a really big step 
... The very heart of urban re 
newal...is the business of getting 
families who now live in slum ci 
cumstances into something better 
and more decent in the way ol 
housing...” 

And the Atlanta city council at 
first appeared to be just as enthusi 
astic and, in fact, willing to go all 
out for the program. What was 
proposed and what got serious con 
sideration from the council was a 
form of city subsidy that would 
both insure builders a reasonable 
amount of profit from construction 
of Section 221 housing and, at the 
same time, that would insure pur 
chasers good-quality houses. The 
council went so far as to tentatively 
okey a plan under which the city, 
in order to help accomplish this 
dual purpose, would assume a share 
of site improvement costs amount 
ing to about $200 to $500 per unit. 
In October, the council had a 
change of heart and scrapped the 
plan. 


But the profit for-builders idea 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Fotal number approved during April 1958: 27, bringing the total to 494 as 
of April 30. 

Recertifications approved during April 1958: 12, bringing the total to 202 as 
of April 30. 


Programs being processed, but not yet approved, during April 1958: neu 
146; recertifications—132. 


Number of programs expired (no report on recertifications) as of April 30, 
1958: 10. 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency workable program report 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of April 30, 1958) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 


Reservations Planning Execution 
Projects 5404 311 219 


Localities 328* 237 147 
Amount $1,131,291,156 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 

Planning 
Advances Authorized 
$41,995,945 


Temporary Loans 
Authorized 

$529,726,360* * 
*Includes four completed projects in three localities. 
*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more than 
one category. Locations are in 37 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately-financed loans. 


Capital Grants 
Contracts Authorized 
~~ $438,077,244 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of April 30 1958) 
Construction 


Under Annual Construction 


Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 76,611 20,000 218,555 
Projects 333 247 1,457 


*Construction not started 
Source: Public Housing Administration report of operations 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 


‘Total number of recipients from March 1 to May 18: 2, bringing the total 
as of May 18 to 26, including 7 completed projects. 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of recipients March 22 to May I4: IH, bringing the total to 
143, as of May 20. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


(Mortgages Insured, Section 220, 221—Cumulative, as of April, 1958) 


Section 220 Section 221 
New Housing Existing Housing New Housing Existing Housing 
Homes 694 as 4 782 na 
Projects 26 (6478 units) és 4 (763 units) 
Amount* $80,418,850 $35,450 $13,347,250 
*Combined total, homes and projects. 


$6,958,750 


Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 
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was still prevalent and in December 
the city council finally voted in a 
kind of rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul meas- 
ure. While original standards set 
by the city for Section 221 housing 
had contemplated allowing build 
ers about a $500 per unit profit, 
the December action lopped down 
the standards to provide for an ad 
ditional $500 for the producer. 
(Major single factor affected by 
the new standards: a reduction in 
floor space.) 

The Atlanta Journal summed up 
the whole deal this way: “Only 
recently the aldermen authorized 
a policy of city subsidies to the 
builders, then reversed themselves 
and ruled out the possibility ol 
subsidies. Now they come along 
and approve an easing ol specifica- 
tions. Is this getting the same re 
sults but raising an even greatet 
danger? ‘The question is,” the 
Journal said, “whether such = a 
policy will have the effect of cre- 
ating more slums in the future—a 
condition for which we are seeking 
a permanent cure.” 


RENTAL HOUSING 

In order to take advantage ol 
the rental housing phase of the 
Section 221 program, a community 
not only has to find builders who 
can produce the housing within the 
required cost limits but also spon 
sors willing to undertake such a 
development on a nonprofit: basis. 
Only four communities had come 
up with the lucky combination as 
of the first of the year: Columbus, 
Youngstown, Cincinnati, and Pitts 
burgh. In these cities, Section 221 
plans were in the mill that eventu- 
ally will yield a total of 985 rental 
units. Summarized below are actis 
ities in Columbus and Pittsburgh, 
the cities currently furthest along 
with Section 221. 

Columbus, Ohio. Columbus is 
going great guns with a relocation 
program that includes plans tor a 
new 442-unit low-rent public hous 
ing project, in addition to mode 
ate-rent Section 221 housing. It was 
in the Section 221 field that the 
city in’ February made housing 
history. 

February 21 was the day on 
which ground was” broken in 
Columbus for the first Section 221 
rental housing in the country. In 
cluded in the list of dignitaries on 
hand to celebrate the event was 
FHA Commissioner Norman Mason 
(see picture, page 195). 

What the Section 221 pace-setter 
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~a 374-unit development known as 
Terrace Gardens—will have to offer 
families displaced by the city’s two 
redevelopment projects (Goodale 
and Market-Mohawk, both origi 
nated under the Housing Act of 
1949) and other public actions, will 
be modern apartments at moderate 
rentals. The rent, including utili- 
ties, will be: $67.50 tor a one-bed 
room unit; $77.50 for two bed- 
rooms; and $87.50 for three bed- 


‘rooms. It is expected that most ol 


the occupants will be Negroes. 

Meanwhile, there have been 
other developments in the city on 
the Section 221 front: (1) sched 
uled for early construction, a sec 
ond rental development of 180 
units—to be known as_ Eastgate 
Gardens; (2) also scheduled for an 
early groundbreaking, 150. single- 
family units; and (3) should the 
need arise for more relocation hous- 
ing, possibility is that another 200 
unit rental development will be 
constructed on a site adjacent to 
the first-in-the-nation Terrace Gai 
dens project. Two separate non- 
profit corporations have been or- 
ganized in Columbus to sponsor 
Section 221 rental developments. 

Pittsburgh. Following up the 
Columbus Terrace Gardens ground 
breaking by scarcely a month was 
the start of construction in Pitts- 
burgh of Spring Hill Gardens, a 
209-unit Section 221 rental develop- 
ment that, it is said, will be the 
first new rental housing project fon 
moderate-income families in the 
area since before collapse of the 
FHA Section 608 program. 

The start on Spring Hill Gardens 
marked still another “first” in a 
long list of housing achievements 
for the always-on-the-go Allegheny 
Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods-Housing, Inc. (see March 
JOURNAL, page 79): the organiza- 
tion’s direct sponsorship of a hous- 
ing development...and it was all 
made possible, the council has said, 
because of the remarkable coopera- 
tion that developed between the 
mayor, local housing and redevelop- 
ment officials, and the citizens 
group. 

Hopes are to have the project 
completed by early 1959. Designed 
by a local architect, Arthur E. 
‘Tennyson, Spring Hill Gardens will 
provide 38 one-bedroom  apart- 
ments, 133 two-bedroom apart- 
ments, and 38 three-bedroom apart- 
ments—all in 19 two-story brick 
(Continued column one, page 198) 
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THE SCORE ON SECTION 221 HOMES 


(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957) 


ALABAMA 
Birminghan 
Auburn 


Cullman 
Huntsville 
Montgomery 
Phenix City 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
San Bernardin« 


DELAWARE 
Wilmingto 


DISTRICT OF 
Washington, D. ¢ 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Bainbridge 
Columbus 
Douglas 
Savannah 


HAWATI 
Honolulu 


ILLINOIS 


Fast St. Loui 


KANSAS 
Kansas City 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Ypsilanti Township 


MISSOUR 
St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 


Las Cruces 


NEW YORK 
Rochester 
Syracuse 


OHIO 


Columbus 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton 
Harrisburg 
McKeesport 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Clarksville 
Gallatin 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Corpus Christi 
Fort Worth 
Grand Prairie 
Mercedes 
San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Richmond 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


TOTALS 


COLUMBIA 


tle 


Commitments Insured Construc 
New Existing New Existing Started 
122 17 f 1 f 
16 11 1 1¢ 
1 
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veneer buildings. The units are be- 
ing built to rent for from $75 to 
$95, including all utilities except 
electricity. 

One of the most appealing fea- 
tures of the development is its up- 
in-the-air (1100 feet) site, which 
offers a commanding view of the 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers and of 
the city. To further enhance the 
spot, about 85 per cent of the 10- 
acre site will be reserved for green- 
ery and landscaping. 

The project will be constructed 
at a total development cost of 
$1,776,500, making the per unit cost 
around $8500. The sponsors have 
secured a 100 per cent, 40-year 
FHA-insured mortgage at 414 per 
cent interest, with a commitment 
from Fannie Mae to purchase the 
mortgage. Original mortgagee was 
the Pittsburgh Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, which assigned the mortgage 
to the Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company and an 18-month 
construction loan has been made 
to builder Isner & Kecks. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., leaders 
listed as incorporators of the non- 
profit organization sponsoring the 
development include: J. Stanley 
Purnell, assistant to the president 
of T. Mellon and Sons; Roland S. 
Catarinella of Catranel Construc- 
tion Company and first vice-presi- 
dent of the local homebuilders or- 
ganization; B. Kenneth Johnstone, 
architect; and Dr. A. M. Woodruff 
of the University of Pittsburgh—all 
members of the ACTION group's 
board—and Theodore L. Hazlett, 
Jr., the organization’s counsel. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 184) 


ology, effective August 18. Mr. Nelson 
will also serve as resident planner for the 
city of Fayetteville in a program adminis- 
tered by the university’s city planning 
division. In addition, he will direct the 
urban renewal phase of the division’s pro- 
gram. Mr. Nelson’s housing and renewal 
experience includes a two-year stint as 
NAHRO’s associate director; housing 
management positions with the Chicago 
and Los Angeles housing authorities; and 
seven years as assistant director and later 
director of the Cook County (Illinois) 
Housing Authority. In 1956, he left the 
county agency and joined forces with 
Leonard Wayman, Associates of Chicago, 
as urban renewal consultant. 


WILLIAM K. BRUSSAT, 

a Webb and Knapp staffer since 1955, 
has been named a vice-president of the 
Webb and Knapp Development Corpora- 
tion and will head the firm’s newly-opened 
Philadelphia office. He leaves Washing- 
ton and the Webb and Knapp National 
Corporation. In Philadelphia, he will 
expedite coordination of the company’s 
redevelopment activities in the city with 
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ONE WIN, ONE LOSS SCORED FOR RENEWAL 
Voter action this spring on urban renewal measures scored one 
win and one loss, respectively, for Portland, Oregon and Omaha. 
In May, a renewal ballot measure creating the Portland De- 
velopment Commission received voter approval. 
squeezing through on a slight margin, the commission is expected 
to be in business soon, talking over the work initiated by the 
housing authority, which had tormerly been assigned the re- 


In mid-June, Omaha voters rejected 13 bond issues set up to 
forward the “Omaha Plan” for initiating and bolstering civic 
improvement programs, including urban renewal. The vote on 
the renewal issue: 56,880 to 12,046. Other issues on sewers, streets, 
parks and recreation programs, and fire and police department 
bonds came in for similar turndown margins. 


Reportedly 








the office of the mayor, planning and re- 
development agencies, the Old Philadel- 
phia Development Corporation, and other 
related municipal and civic groups. Mr. 
Brussat, a city planner and Fulbright 
scholar at the University of Liverpool, 
England, in the school of civic design, 
left Chicago's Office of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator to join Webb 
and Knapp. 


B. WARNER SHIPPEE, 

executive director of the St. Paul Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority for the past 
five years, has been named associate direc- 
tor of the Allegheny Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc., with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. His new job, 
which began on June 23, calls for super- 
vision of the organization’s economic re- 
search and analysis. Prior to his St. Paul 
appointment, Mr. Shippee served as spe- 
cial consultant to the San Francisco city 
planning department and the Sacramento 
redevelopment agency. His background 
also includes work with the redevelopment 
agency of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco and the Seattle housing authority. 
On the federal government level, Mr. 
Shippee has worked as an economist and 
program planning officer in the San Fran- 
sisco and Seattle regional offices of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, as well as with 
the National Housing Agency, War Pro- 
duction Board, Social Security Board, and 
the Bureau of the Census. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota and a 
former Public Service Fellow at Harvard. 


RECENT CHANGES IN FHA— 

C. Franklin Daniels, 24 years in govern- 
ment housing activity, has been named 
as the Federal Housing Administration’s 
special assistant for urban renewal to 
succeed W. Beverley Mason, ir., pushed 
up to assistant commissioner for technical 
standards in March (see March JourNat, 
page 76). In making the appointment, 
FHA Commissioner Norman P. Mason 
noted that “Urban renewal gives FHA 
one of its greatest opportunities for serv- 
ice... [and] a vital role to play in help- 
ing make our cities better places to live 
and work in...[Mr. Daniels] is well 
qualified to meet the challenge. He knows 
the problems involved, and his work with 
local housing and redevelopment groups 
has given him an understanding of their 
needs and points of view.” 

Harold W. Prehn, director of FHA’s 
insurance programs in southern Illinois, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
post of assistant commissioner for mortt- 


gages and properties. The new job, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Mason is ; 
the result of a reorganization of various 
FHA activities in order to give better 
service and increase efficiency.” Mr. Prehn 
will direct insurance operation for large- 
scale rental housing projects, cooperative 
housing, mortgage servicing, and the man- 
agement of properties acquired by FHA. 
Dr. Martin R. Ream, author of account 
ing and financial administration texts and 
former faculty member of the universities 
of Pennsylvania and Teheran, Iran, took 
over as assistant commissioner for pro- 
grams for FHA, effective June 9. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 190) 

ing the relocation problems such 
“displacees” face. 

URA Letter No. 139 outlines 
SBA’s technical and financial as- 
sistance program, which includes 
counseling on marketing, distribu- 
tion, managerial, production, and 
financial problems. The letter also 
notes that SBA offers assistance in 
government prime contracting and 
subcontracting fields and will ren- 
der financial assistance “when con- 
ditions warrant.” 

On the legislative front, bills have 
received favorable consideration in 
the current Congress under which 
displaced business concerns would 
get a priority in purchasing or leas- 
ing commercial or industrial facili- 
ties provided through redevelop- 
ment activities in their home areas. 
Another bill would authorize loan 
assistance under the Small Business 
Act to small businesses displaced by 
renewal activities. The omnibus 
housing bill reported by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency (see page 190) includes the 
priority provisions noted above and 
also authorizes extension of eligi- 
bility for relocation payments to all 
individuals, families, and businesses 
displaced from renewal areas as a 
result of any governmental activity. 
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DEMOLITION BY POLICE POWER 


has part to play in urban renewal 


JULIAN H. ORR, City Manager of Portland, Maine, 


describes the process his city follows to 


demolish dilapidated vacant buildings under its police power in areas not subject to clearance 
for urban renewal via the eminent domain route. The article first appeared in the September 


1957 issue of Pus 


MANAGEMENT, monthly magazine of the 


Association, with whose permission it is being reprinted below. 


The process is a cumbersome one, Mr. Orr shows, through a “case history” 
it is necessarily so “to protect the property owners’ rights.” 


International City Managers’ 


but he notes that 


What's needed, the writer says, to 


make the condemnation and demolition program a fully functioning part of the urban re 
newal job, is “legal recognition of the damage that a property owner does to his neighbors 
through failure to keep his property occupied and in repair. The ability to demolish physically 
dangerous buildings is not enough. We need also the ability to demolish buildings that con 
stitute economic and social hazards.” 


The older sections of many cities 
are sprinkled with dilapidated 
vacant buildings on which the 
owners will not spend money either 
to repair or to demolish. These 
buildings are a source of blight 
because of their depressing effect 
on the neighborhood. 

Large-scale redevelopment and 
urban renewal programs do not 
offer a quick solution to the 
problem created by these indi- 
vidual buildings. These programs 
are too cumbersome to provide 
tools for individual structures. 
Often these buildings are located 
in areas that would not qualify fon 
one reason or another as projects. 
Or they may be in areas where a 
project is contemplated at some 
future time. A sizeable urban re- 
newal project takes years to carry 
through from the first designation 
to the demolition stage but the 
effect of an abandoned = and 
dilapidated structure is immediate 
and continuous. 

In Portland, Maine, we have 
found that a vigorous enforcement 
program can make its way through 
the legal entanglements to bring 
about the demolition of such 
structures. In the first five months 
of 1957, the city tore down seven 
such buildings and caused owners 
to tear down five others. 


Limits of Code Enforcement 

The city of Portland has been 
active in the field of housing in- 
spection, redevelopment, and urban 
renewal since 1951. The spot dem- 
olition program was developed 
when the housing inspectors re- 
ported their feelings of frustration 
resulting from the condition of 
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vacant dwellings. Their inspection 
program enforces the minimum 
standards-for-occupancy ordinance 
and permits them to post a dwell 
ing against further occupancy. This 
step, however, represents the limit 
of their authority, so that many ol 
the buildings that the tenants had 
been forced to vacate continued to 
stand and spread their housing 
disease of blight. 

The city manager's administra 
tive housing coordinating com 
mittee provided a means for this 
problem to be explored. This com 
mittee consists of department heads 
and supervisors who have a direct 
interest in the housing problem o1 
who can contribute to its solution. 
The members include the city 
manager, health director, super 
visor of the housing inspection 
division of the health department, 
redevelopment director, planning 
director, fire chief, building in 
spector, public buildings engineer, 
and corporation counsel. 

The committee meets once o1 
twice each month to discuss prob 
lems that arise in the total housing 
program that cut across depart- 
mental lines. Conflicts are resolved 
at an early stage in this process. 
The committee does not take 
formal action but seeks to find an 
informal consensus. In operation, it 
resembles a staff meeting limited 
in attendance to those concerned 
with the particular problem. How- 
ever, it differs from a staff meeting 
in that it has an_ established 
membership and continuity. Min- 
utes are kept of each meeting to 
record the information reported 
and the decisions reached. In one 


sense, the decisions are made by 
the manager. On the other hand, 
decisions reflect group thinking 
and, to a great extent, the manage) 
in announcing a decision is merely 
serving as the voice of the group. 

When the committee studied 
the problem of these dilapidated 
structures, it appeared that Maine 
statutes do permit the city, alter 
due notice and hearing, to ordet 
a dangerous building demolished. 
In the event the owner fails to 
demolish, the city has the right to 
do so and to collect the cost from 
the owners. 


Procedure Long, Complex 

In practice, it has been found 
that the procedure is lengthy and 
complicated. Only a continuous 
joint effort by a number of depart 
ments and administrative ofhcials 
has succeeded in achieving the dem 
olitions that have occurred. As 
an illustration of the process, the 
following log of committee reports 
is given for one dwelling structure 
that has been demolished. The log 
covers April 20, 1956, to February 
13, 1957. 

\pril 20, 1956—Placed on the 
list for inspection. 


May 29 Housing inspectors 
tried to contact owner through 
daughters. 


June 15— Assistant corporation 
counsel talked with owner. They 
had agreed on June 7 to repair o1 
board up very shortly. 


July 10— Assistant corporation 
counsel agreed to initiate action. 


July 50—Matter scheduled for 
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August 6 city council meeting 
agenda. 


August 6—Council directed hear- 
ing to be held on August 20. 


August 20—Hearing held in 
order to demolish within 30 days. 
Council tabled the order because 
it was defective. 


September 5—Order to demolish 
within 30 days passed by council. 


September 26—Committee waited 
to see if 30-day period expired 
with no action. 


October 18—No action. Corpora- 
tion counsel moved to have title 
searched. Purchasing agent ar- 
ranged to get bids for demolition. 


Or 


November 27—Title proven. Bids 
sought. 


December 20—Bid to demolish 
for $1000 received. 


January 7, 1957—City council 
authorized execution of demolition 
contract. 


January 15—Committee advised 
of council action. 


February 13—Building demolish- 
ed and cellar hole filled in. Cor- 
poration counsel to try to recover 
cost. 

As of this writing, the city has 
not yet recovered costs and the 
problem is complicated because the 
owner may be shown to be in- 
competent. 

Not all of the cases take so long. 
In another instance, in five weeks 
after the committee was first 
advised of the condition of the 
building, the owner had been per- 
suaded to demolish it. 


Problems, Pitfalls 

Some of the problems and _pit- 
falls of this process can be sum- 
marized briefly. 

What Is a Dangerous Building? 
We have had to rely almost en- 
tirely upon the fire chief's testimony 
in this respect, as very few frame 
structures seem to reach the point 
where they are structurally hazard- 
ous. 

Who Is the Owner? The title 
search on some of these properties 
has been a marathon operation. 
Some of the owners have succeeded 
in getting the title so confused that 
we can only hope that the notice 
is served on the right person. 


Tax Title Property. In some 











WILLIAM ZECKENDORF TO THE RESCUE— 
NO JUNKPILE FOR CHICAGO'S ROBIE HOUSE 


A happy ending has been written to a story that had rocked 
the entire architectural world: the threatened demolition of 
Chicago’s Robie House, one of Frank Lloyd Wright's early jobs 
(see May 1957 JouRNAL, page 164). Mr. Wright's architectural 
landmark is still there; threatened demolition didn’t come off; 
the international stew that developed has subsided ... all because 
William Zeckendort, head of Webb and Knapp, Inc., has come 
to the rescue. 

Webb and Knapp has agreed to purchase the house and use it 
as staff headquarters during the rebuilding of cleared lands in 
what is known as Chicago’s Hyde Park redevelopment project 
(see March 1957 JourNAL, page 167). Afterwards, it is expected 
that Mr. Zeckendort will turn the landmark over to the city as 
a public trust. Mr. Wright has proposed that it become an 
architectural museum. 

Built in 1906 and characterized as a forerunner of contemporary 
architecture, Robie House was threatened with extinction back 
in March 1957. Its owners, the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
proposed razing the structure to make way for the construction 
of new dormitories. The seminary said it couldn't afford rehabili- 
tation of the house (estimated fixup cost: $100,000) ; and, said 
the owners, they could not afford to retain it as an architectural 
monument, which would require that a new dormitory site, also 
costing some $100,000, would have to be found. 

Reaction to the threat was immediate: The Commission on 
Chicago Architectural Landmarks backed the save-Robie-House 
drive, along with other local groups. “Cries of anguish from 
architects across the nation” arose, according to the Chicago 
Daily News. Eventually the complaints grew to international 
proportions, as architects, architectural students, and art lovers 
from all parts of the world, including Iron Curtain countries, 





joined in protesting demolition. 

It was then that Mr. Zeckendorf came to the rescue. Late in 
December, he announced plans to purchase the house, thus finan- 
cing a new site for its owners. And thus, Robie House—also known 
as Wright’s Prairie House—has been saved for posterity. 








cases we find that the city has a 
valid tax title. In these cases we 
may secure a quit claim deed from 
the previous owner or we may go 
through the  notice-and-hearing 
procedure as a safeguard in the 
event the tax title should prove to 
be defective. 

Common Wall Properties. In 
some cases where properties have 
been divided by a common wall, 
we have been successful in de- 
molishing the portion that was 
dilapidated. In one case, it cost 
the city several hundred dollars to 
put in a new foundation wall and 
to close the gaps in the common 
wall. In another instance we were 
unable to demolish because of the 
structural damage that would be 
caused to the “good” half of the 
duplex. 


Boarded-up Properties. The 


main ground on which the fire 
chief has been able to argue that 
buildings are dangerous is that 
they are open to the elements and 
to intruders and in this well 
ventilated condition are likely to 
be set afire and to burn rapidly. 
Some owners have refused to de- 
molish but have boarded up their 
buildings securely. When they have 
taken such action, we have not felt 
that we could successfully contend 
that the buildings were dangerous. 
Nevertheless, these buildings still 
are unsightly and a blighting in- 
fluence. 


Cost. The average cost of demoli- 
tion for the seven buildings the 
city tore down in 1957 was $830 
per structure. This figure includes 
filling in the cellar hole and grad- 
ing the lot. The demolition con- 
tracts were awarded by competitive 
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bidding. 
reflects the 
value in the buildings. 


The relatively high cost 
lack of any salvage 

Although the procedure is cum 
bersome, it is necessarily so to 
protect the property owners’ rights. 
Summary action in matters of this 
kind would probably result in 
litigation and ever greater delays. 
By proceeding carefully, with de 
tailed inspections, full negotiations, 
title search, personal notice, and 
full hearing, we have avoided any 
contested cases. Thus far there has 
been no exercise of the right ol 
appeal to the courts. In two cases, 
we are attempting to recover Costs, 
while in instances we have 
taken title to the property by deed. 


some 


Help Needed 

What is needed, however, is legal 
recognition of the damage that a 
property owner does to his neigh 
bors through failure to keep his 
property occupied and in repair. 
The ability to demolish physically 
dangerous buildings is not enough. 
We need also the ability to de 
molish buildings that constitute 
economic and social hazards. We 
have this power in the federal 
urban renewal program but it 
needs to be expanded so that 
it can be used for individual 
structures. 


The element of damage caused 
by one of these buildings cannot 
be measured. We know, however, 
that it exists. The truth of this 
statement is demonstrated in the 
housing inspection and conserva 
tion program, which depends upon 
neighborhood action. If one man 
will fix up the appearance of his 
house, his neighbor is impelled to 
do the same. This process works 
in reverse and our inspectors have 
often been told by an owner that 
he has no intention of spending 
money fixing up his building as 
long as “that dump” is permitted 
to remain standing next door o1 
across the street. 


One abandoned, — dilapidated 
structure can and does cause the 
neighboring property owners to 
lose confidence in their ability 
to protect the value of then 
properties. The illustration of the 
rotten apple in the barrel has been 
overworked only because it) con 
tains a large element of truth. It 
certainly applies to the way in 
which blight can spread, even 
in “good” neighborhoods, from 
neglect of this problem. 
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State 


News 





The national economy has been 
looming as a spectre over the state 
capitals during the 1958 legislative 
season. By mid-year, some 25 legis 
latures had convened, a number ol 
them having been called into spe 
cial session in an ofl-year, largely 
to prescribe some pick-me-ups fon 
the drooping economy. The pre 
vailing mood of the sessions: make 
work for the people. 

In this setting, housing and _ re 
development fared pretty 
well. Not so prevalent this year 
were the familiar “bogey bills” that 
in the past have been tossed into 
the hopper regularly by anti-public 
housing and anti-slum = clearance 
groups. Housing and redevelop 
ment measures considered—and 
those enacted—for the most part 
part have been of a kind aimed at 
making programs work better and 
faster. 

As of early June, almost 70 
measures having a bearing on hous 
ing and urban renewal had been 
enacted in 10 states, some ol the 
more significant of which are sum 
marized below. Also reported are 
some key pending bills that may 
come out of legislatures that had 
not yet closed up shop as the 
JOURNAL went to press. 


issues 


ACTION ON RENEWAL ENABLING 
LAWS IN THE LEGISLATURES 


Mississippi Communities can now 
get their first crack at federally 
aided city rebuilding, as a result of 
enactment by the state legislature 
of enabling legislation. The state 
brings to 39 the number having re- 
development and/or renewal laws. 
Among the holdouts—Florida, Ida- 
ho, Louisiana, Montana, Oklaho 
ma, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Utah, Wyoming—Louisiana is still 
not to be counted out for legisla- 
tion this year and what's happen 
ing in Florida may pave the way 
for legislation next year. 

Details on action in several states 
relating to enabling legislation are 
presented below. 


Mississippi: the new enabling 
law (it was signed by the governor 
April 21) is patterned after the 
model legislation prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy. Under terms of the law, renewal 


powers are placed with municipali 
ties (defined as incorporated cities, 
towns, and counties), which can 
elect to exercise the powers or to 
delegate them to a governing body, 
an urban renewal agency, or a hous 
ing authority. 

In line with Mississippi's new 
city rebuilding-consciousness, the 
1958 legislative session also yielded 
a measure authorizing the state 
agricultural and industrial board to 
prepare a general plan for the state 
and to provide planning assistance 
to municipalities and to regional 
plan commissions. “The measure, 
presumably, will open up the way 
for communities throughout the 
state to take advantage olf federal 
planning help via the Urban Re 
newal Administration's Section 701 
program. 


Colorado: the legislature traded 
in the state’s old slum clearance 
law (1945) for a broad new urban 
renewal enabling law. The new 
law, which had the support of hous 
ing officials in a number of com 
munities in the state including 
Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado 
Springs, was considered early this 
year at the special request of Gov 
ernor McNichols during what was 
a budget session of the legislature 
The law permits communities to 
undertake full-scale urban renewal 
and to set up urban renewal au 
thorities to do the job (slum clea 
ance under the old law was handled 
by direct city agencies—see March 
Jou RNAL, page QO). 


Arizona: the state legislature 
turned down measures that would 
have improved upon existing slum 
clearance legislation by permitting 
full-scale urban renewal operations; 
by setting up machinery for speed 
ed-up projects in the event of a 
disaster; by permitting municipali 
ties to issue bonds to finance slum 
clearance without a referendum. 


Louisiana: as ol JOURNAL press 
time, the Louisiana legislature was 
still in Still standing a 
chance, therefore, was a bill pro 
posing a constitutional amendment 
to permit slum clearance and re 
development. 


session. 


Florida: Governor Collins’ en 
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thusiastic support of housing im- 
provement programs has opened up 
the possibility that the state will 
get new urban renewal enabling 
legislation at the next session of the 
legislature. The legislature is not 
scheduled to meet until next year. 

Florida’s supreme court about 
five years ago ruled the state’s ex- 
isting enabling legislation uncon- 
stitutional. But the governor has 
said publicly that “the more flexi 
ble concepts and methods outlined 
in the 1954 amendments to the Na 
tional Housing Act raise new pos 
sibilities for urban renewal in Flor 
ida . . . possibilities that will not 
founder on the objections that 
were contained in the court's de- 
cision.” To back up his conten- 
tions, the governor also has been 
doing things: (1) he called a state- 
wide slum clearance conference 
May 9, for consideration of means 
of obtaining more federal financial 
help to wipe out blighted housing; 
(2) he announced at the meeting 
that he would provide leadership 
in the 1959 state legislature to 
amend the constitution to allow 
participation in the federal urban 
renewal program; (3) later in May 
he appointed an interagency com- 
mittee to make a study of substand- 
ard housing in both urban and 
rural areas of the state, with Talla- 
hassee to serve as the pilot area for 
the survey. 


MICHIGAN, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
KENTUCKY EASE UP RENEWAL LAWS 


In Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
Kentucky, prospects are for smooth- 
er sailing in city rebuilding opera- 
tions—all as a result of recent ac- 
tions by the respective state legis- 
latures. The “what” and the “how” 
are summarized below. 


Michigan: easier financing. Gov- 
ernor Williams has signed two 
measures that are expected to make 
for more favorable financing of 
projects under the state’s blighted 
areas laws. One of the measures sets 
limits of bonds issued for projects 
at estimated, rather than actual, 
cost; the second permits bonds to 
be sold at any time within three 
years after the year in which they 
were authorized, thus allowing bor- 
rowers to raise funds only as needed 
and/or at a time when interest rates 
are favorable. 


Kentucky: freer rein. Kentucky 
lawmakers in April approved a big 
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legislative package, some features 
of which should in effect give local 
public agencies more freedom to 
deal with city rebuilding. Included 
in the measure were the following: 
(1) authorization to include in a 
redevelopment area slum lands that 
have been acquired for public 
housing; (2) elimination of a tor- 
mer requirement that a local public 
agency acquire all land in a re- 
development area within two years 
alter approval ol a project by the 
city council; (3) authorization for 
agencies to plan for relocation of 
individuals and businesses; (4) 
provision that) eminent domain 
acquired properties revert to owner- 
ship by the local agency as soon as 
the report of the board of condem- 
nation ts made known; (5) reduc- 
tion of the term of members ol 
local slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment agencies trom five to fou 
years. 


Massachusetts: easier financing 
and a freer vein. The Massachusetts 
legislature has (1) approved a meas- 
ure providing that cities and towns 
may appropriate money to aid re- 
development authorities and (2) 
amended existing city rebuilding 
legislation to permit re-use of slum- 
cleared land for recreational, com 
mercial, and industrial purposes, 
as well as for housing. In addition, 
the legislature in April approved a 
resolution memorializing Congress 
to change the population require- 
ment under Section 701 (planning 
assistance) of the 1954 national 
housing amendments from 25,000 
to 50,000. 


NEW YORK VOTERS TO DECIDE ON 
$200 MILLION HOUSING ISSUES 


Governor Averell Harriman in 
April signed two measures that 
could plump up New York State 
housing activities by 200 million 
dollars. The final say-so will come 
from the voters in a November 
referendum. 

The Republican-sponsored meas 
ures—they were pushed through the 
legislature before adjournment 
March 26—from the start had the 
support of State Housing Commis- 
sioner Joseph P. McMurray, who 
frequently referred to the bills not 
only as the means by which the 
state could help to supply needed 
housing, but also as a way to help 
jack up the economy. Said he short- 
ly after the legislature had approved 
the measures: “| This] should serve 
as a source of encouragement to 





those of us who believe that it is 
still possible to prevent a furthei 
decline in production and employ- 
ment.” What the measures would 
provide should voters okey the 
bond issues: (1) 100 million dollars 
in state aid for construction ol 
housing for the aged and other low- 
income families on sium sites; (2) 
100 million dollars more for state 
loans to limited-profit corporations 
lor construction of middle-income 
housing. 


Other measures having a bearing 
ou housing and redevelopment that 
were signed by the governor in 
cluded the tollowing: 


|—the measure paving the way for 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority reorganization that got un- 
der way in May (see May JOURNAL, 
page 166)—a portion of the original 
bill that would have restricted the 
authority's middle-income housing 
operations was cut from the final 
version; 


9—a bill authorizing savings and 
loan associations to purchase trac- 
tional interests in mortgages—rathe 
than only whole mortgages as was 
formerly the case; 


3—a law permitting trust Companies 
to invest in mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; 


!—a measure designed to remove 
doubts as to a city’s rights to con- 
demn property for a limited-profit 
housing company; 


5—a law, with application only for 
nontederally-aided housing projects, 
permitting the exclusion of social 
security and private pension pay- 
ments up to a total of $75 pe 
month in computing eligibility tor 
occupancy, 


6—a measure amending existing 
laws to permit the state an increase 
of $360,000 (to 2.86 million dol- 
lars) in the total subsidies that may 
be contracted for in one year tor 
renewal and housing activities and 
that increases by 5 million dollars 
(to 39 million) the maximum ag- 
gregate amount of state subsidy 
commitments that may be outstand- 
ing (subject to voter approval); 


7—a law providing tor clearance 
and redevelopment of vacant lands; 


8—a measure permitting second 
class cities to sell or lease land ac- 
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quired for, or dedicated to, renewal 
purposes, 


%—a provision extending the per- 
missible time for temporary financ- 
ing of renewal projects to five years; 


10—an extension, until June 1, 
1959, of the deadline by which any 
city subject to the state multiple 
dwellings laws must put into effect 
tax abatement rules for property 
owners willing to rehabilitate thei 
holdings and an extension, also, in 
the time for which a tax abatement 
of this kind can be permitted a 
property owner (from nine to 10 
years). 


NEW LAWS RESULT FROM STUDY 
OF VIRGINIA PUBLIC HOUSING 


A legislative study that came 
about largely as a result of agitation 
by some traditional public housing 
foes—the organized realtors and 
home builders—has resulted in some 
new regulations affecting the opera- 
tion of the low-rent program in 
Virginia. However, the new laws 
at least when stacked up against 
what “the enemy” had wanted— 
represent almost a victory for the 
public housing program in the 
state. 

It was in 1956 that the Virginia 
legislature adopted a resolution set- 
ting in motion a study of the opera- 
tion of low-rent housing in the 
state. It was admitted at that time 
there was agreement in the legisla- 
ture that “...the accomplishment 
of the objective [slum clearance 
for low-rent housing] is to be de- 
sired.” But, it was explained, the 
study was to be undertaken because 
“there are many who believe that 
such objectives should be accom- 
plished by private enterprise if at 
all possible... [and because ]others 
claim that economic conditions 
have changed so much for the bet- 
ter in the last 20 years that there is 
no longer a need for the existence 
of housing authorities.”” And so, the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil was directed to conduct a study 
and come up with suggestions for 
altering existing legislation in time 
lor the 1958 legislative season. 

The study group weighed both 
sides of the public housing ques- 
tion. Friends of the program who 
had their say included, according 
to a study report issued last Octo- 
ber, individual members of housing 
and redevelopment agencies; the 
Virginia Association of Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authorities, 
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speaking as a group; and “equally 
positive... ofhcials of many of the 
cities, as well as local chambers ol 
commerce, bankers, and business 
men.” This group stood tor keeping 
the state housing authorities law in 
its existing shape. 

Also heard from were those who 
wanted changes made. Said the 
study report: “The strongest op 
position to the present housing au 
thorities law is turnished by the 
Virginia Real Estate Association 
and the Home Builders Association 
of Virginia... | These groups jassert 
that an authority has entirely too 
much independent power and that 
a locality does not have opportu 
nity to exercise proper control ovet 
an authority.” What the builders 
and realtors wanted, in specific 
terms, was this: (1) a referendum 
on each proposed low-rent project; 
(2) transfer of the power to deter 
mine where a slum area exists from 
the local authority to the govern 
ing body of a community; (3) 
transler to the governing body, also, 
the power to set income limits fon 
occupancy; (4) redefining within 
strict limits what constitutes a 
“blighted area.” 


Local housing ofhcials declared 
that the above proposals would 
“emasculate the law and paralyze 
the activities of an authority.” 
Apparently, the study group agreed, 
for on every one of the four counts 
itemized above, the conclusion 
reached was “no soap.” The group, 
however, did come up with three 
recommendations for legislation 
and these subsequently were enact- 
ed by the legislature. The new regu 
lations are summarized below. 


1—housing authorities are required 
to include in their annual reports 
a statement of maximum income 
limits for tenants and, also, to give 
30 days notice to the governing 
body of the community before 
establishing or changing the aggre 
gate annual maximum 
limits; 


income 


2—when it is determined that the 
need for a project has ceased to 
exist, the project should be liqui- 
dated by public sale, but no bids 
insufhicient to meet outstanding 
obligations with respect to the proj- 
ect should be accepted; 


3—housing authority commission- 
ers are to be appointed by the local 
governing body, instead of the 
mayor as formerly was the case. 


CONNECTICUT “MAKE WORK" PLAN 
INCLUDES HOUSING AND RENEWAL 


In a special session called in 
March to deal with the problem 
ol unemployment, the Connecticut 
legislature, as part of an over-all 
“make work” program, pushed 
through a 4 million dollar program 
of housing tor the aged and an 
authorization for a 15 million do! 
lar bond issue for urban renewal. 


Urban renewal: the renewal au 
thorization is to be used tor the 
issuance ol state grants to towns 
lor city rebuilding operations and 
lor the development of commercial 
and industrial areas. 


Housing for the aged: the hous 
ing for the elderly program has 
been placed under the administra 
tion of the existing State Commis 
sion on Services for Elderly Persons. 
Phe commission has the power to 
contract with local housing author 
ities lor the construction of projects 
but can, if it chooses, delegate to 
any qualified state department on 
division the authority to set policy 
and make decisions. Local author 
ities, it was reported, can dip into 
the 4 million dollar ull set up by 
the legislature (Governor Ribicoll 
had asked for 12 million dollars) 
as soon as they are able to get proj 
ects under way. 

The new program will operate 
much like the state’s middle-income 
rental housing operation (see 
\ugust-September 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 290), except, as is not the case 
with middle-income housing, mu 
nicipalities are required to furnish 
free to projects for the aged such 
essential services as roads, sidewalks, 
sewerage, and utility connections. 
There is no requirement in the new 
law that occupants of projects—o1 
parts of projects set aside for the 
aged—must constitute families; 
hence housing for an elderly person 
living alone may be provided either 
in a separate unit or with other 
persons eligible for public housing. 
Income limits will be fixed by local 
authorities, which will be ordered 
to take into account such factors as 
(1) current payments under social 
security, old-age assistance, etc.; (2) 
number of vacancies in projects 
now in operation; (3) number ol 
applications turned down because 
of income disqualifications. 


FOUR MORE STATES PUT FOCUS ON 
HOUSING NEEDS OF THE ELDERLY 


In addition to Connecticut (see 
story above), four states have put 
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Housing Statistics 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1958 1957 
April 95,000 93,700 
First four months $06,900 $10,700 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1958 1957 


April $ 982,000,000 $ 974,000,000 
First four months $3,684 ,000,000 $3,609,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
April 1958 April 1957 


Number 22 600 14,900 
Per cent to total 23.7 15.9 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


April First four April First four 

1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 
Private 90,700 288,700 91 400 293 900 
Public 300 18.200 2,300 16,800 
Total 95,000 306,900 93,700 $10,700 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


April 1958 April 1957 


Metropolitan 63,600 63,500 
Nonmetropolitan 31,400 30,200 
lotal 95,000 93,700 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
L958* 1957 


March $1,866 ,000,000 


$1,937,000 000 
Kirst three months $5.349,000,000 


$5,628 000 000 
*March 1958 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family 
homes written in the amount of $319,000,000; a total of $123,000,000 in GI 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $1 424,000,000 in 
conventional mortgages. 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1958 1957 
264,000 
759,000 


March “250,000. 

First three months 715,000 

LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 


March First three March First three 
1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 
Dwelling units £,527 11,701 6,523 12,341 


Dollar amount $62,100,000 $161,300,000 $95 600,000 $174,800,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1958 1957 


February $3.08 $2.91 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
1958 1957 
April 129.3 130.7 
Source: except as indicated above all information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 
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focus on the housing problems ol 
the zged in recent months: Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Michigan, and 
Colorado. 


Massachusetts: An old hand at 
housing tor the aged (since 1953 
see February 1956 JOURNAL, page 
16), Massachusetts may yet give the 
program another boost this year. It 
was just a year ago that the legis- 
lature upped the maximum on state- 
guaranteed bonds to finance hous 
ing for the aged to 35 million 
dollars (see November 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 390). Now being con 
sidered: going up still further, to 
15 million. The measure betore the 
legislature also calls for increasing 
the total amount of annual contri- 
butions that may be contracted fon 
in a year from $875,000 to 1.1 
million dollars. 


Maryland: The Maryland legisla 
ture in March gave final approval 
to a resolution setting up a joint 
legislative committee to study the 
problems of the aged, including 
housing. Mentioned as a_ possible 
outcome: a bond issue for housing 
for the aged, with rents geared to 
pension benefits. 


Colorado: A beginning has been 
made on a housing program for the 
aged in Colorado. The legislature 
last year authorized establishment 
of a new state building commission 
that was to (1) find out what the 
housing needs of senior citizens 
are; (2) find ways to satisfy this 
need (see July 1957 JOURNAL, page 
241). Governor McNichols, since 
state news was last reported in the 
JOURNAL, got the show on the road 
by naming five men to the new 
commission. 


Michigan: It was Governor Wil- 
liams who put housing for the aged 
in the spotlight in Michigan. De- 
claring that “adequate housing has 
been a problem for many of ow 
citizens, especially low-income Citi- 
zens and the aged,” the governor 
asked the legislature to (1) provide 
$180,000 to construct a “pilot” 
project for the elderly and (2) 
establish a commission to. study 
housing conditions and promote 
better housing facilities for resi- 
dents, “particularly the elderly.” A 
bill incorporating both of these 
ideas subsequently was introduced 
before the legislature, which, still 
in session, had not, as of this 
writing, taken final action on the 
measure. 

(Continued next page) 
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CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE BACKS 
$300 MILLION ISSUE FOR VETS 


In a special session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature this spring, what 
probably ranks as No. | on the 
state’s housing hit-parade—a_pro- 
gram of direct loans to veterans for 
home and farm purchases—got more 
of the same preferred treatment 
that has marked its history from its 
beginnings more than 35 years ago. 
Specifically, here’s what lawmakers 
did tor the program: 
l—approved a 300 million dollar 
bond issue, even though veterans 
organizations had been asking for 
only 200 million dollars. While the 
issue is subject to voter approval, 
there's litthe doubt that it will go 
through (voters have been as good 
to the program as legislators—see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
275); 
2—put in force a moratorium on 
refinancing operations permitted 
under the program, so that, it was 
said, more veterans could buy 
homes. At is was, veterans who had 
already purchased homes, either 
with conventional or Federal Hous- 
ing Administration-insured mort- 
gages, had been refinancing through 
the state, in order to take advantage 
of the state’s more favorable inter- 
est rates. Said the assemblyman who 
sponsored the measure: “It is neces- 
sary to immediately discontinue 
loans for refinancing homes to pro- 
vide the many veterans who do not 
now own homes the opportunity to 
acquire them”; 
3—lifted to $25,000 the ceiling on 
the maximum value of a house for 
which the state could provide loans 
(does not affect the maximum 
amount of loan permissible, which 
remains $13,500). 


Meanwhile, in May, some 400° 


business and political leaders from 
all parts of the state got together 
for an urban renewal meeting at 
which they promised to get behind 
a campaign for streamlining Cali- 
fornia’s redevelopment law. Hopes 
are to have drafted before the next 
session of the legislature proposals 
that, among other things, would 
cut down on the number of steps 
required to get a project under 
execution and that would reduce 
the required number of hearings 
from three to one. 


OREGON VOTERS ALSO TO DECIDE 
ON BOND ISSUE FOR Gi HOUSING 


What in effect will be at stake in 
November, when Oregon voters go 
to the polls to decide on a constitu- 
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Saving Cittes 





Under the “Saving Cities” heading, the JouRNAL regularly reports on the 
housing code enforcement aspects of urban renewal and on programs fon 
the conservation and rehabilitation of existing neighborhoods. 


PROPERTY OWNERS LOSE IN BID 
TO GET BALTIMORE LAW JUNKED 


A group of never-say-die Balti 
more property owners have failed 
in another of their many tries at 
getting the city’s multiple dwell 
ings law junked: injunction pro 
ceedings they initiated to stop the 
city from entorcing the law were 
dismissed recently by Circuit Court 
Judge Joseph L. Carter. The 
property owners were down... but 
not out: shortly after the defeat 
they came up with new threats—ol 
an appeal. 

The property owners involved 
in the court suit—the Baltimore 
Property Owners Association and 
a group of independent landlords 
—were virtually the same ones that 
got an earlier multiple dwellings 
law ruled out on a technicality (see 
November 1957 JOURNAL, page 389). 
When a fatal tenement fire caused 
the city council to hustle through 
a new loophole-proof law the 
property owners were among those 
who helped to make it tough for 
the city to enforce it (see April 
JouRNAL, page 118). They initiated 
injunction proceedings on grounds 
that the new law was “discrimina 
tory” (because operators of two on 
less rental units are not affected) 
and “unconstitutional”. Among 
their specific charges: that the law 
is “vague and ambiguous, has a 
defective title, creates cruel and 


tional amendment, is a 45 million 
dollar bond issue to help finance 
the state’s program of loans to 
veterans for home and farm pur- 
chases. 

The 45 million dollar amount 
will not appear on the ballot. How- 
ever, a constitutional amendment 
that voters will be asked to decide 
upon would permit increasing the 
bonding limit on the vets housing 
program to 6 pel cent of assessed 
valuation. In terms of present valu 
ations of properties financed with 
state loans, it has been reported 
that enactment of the amendment 


unusual penalties, imposes a rate 
of taxation that is not uniform and 
creates an unlawlul delegation ol 
power.” 

In dismissing the suit, Judge 
Carter issued an 18-page opinion 
in which he emphasized that the 
city most certainly does have the 
power to license and regulate such 
a business as housing “for the pro 
tection of the public health, safety, 
morals, and general welfare.” Said 
he: “.... there can be no doubt as 
to the power of the mayor and city 
council . . . to impose license taxes 
upon businesses, trades, vocations, 
or professions, either tor regulatory 
purposes under the police power, 
or for revenue purposes under the 
taxing power.” He continued: “In 
my opinion, the means employed 
by [the] ordinance .. . to enlorce 
the provisions of the health, build 
ing, and fire codes do not amount 
to an unreasonable and oppressive 
interference with individual and 
property rights but constitute a 
reasonable exercise of the police 
power of the city Ks 

As to other of the charges made 
by the landlords, Judge Carter 
made the following points: (1) On 
the matter of discrimination—“The 
exemption of one and two-dwell 
ing units from multiple dwelling 
license laws appears to be accepted 
practice throughout the country 
(Continued next page, column one) 


would permit the. Oregon State 
Veterans Department to sell 45 
million dollars in bonds for the 
housing program. 

Che department, meanwhile, has 
reported that it is making about 
1 million dollars worth’ of house 
and farm loans a month. However, 
if more money were available, the 
department says, the amount ol 
loans made could be quadrupled 
(at present, lacking authority to 
issue more bonds, the department 
is financing all of its business 
through payments on outstanding 
loans). 
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. the classification of [the Batti- 
more] ordinance, in my opinion, 
was made on a reasonable basis and 
is not arbitrary, capricious, or dis 


criminatory;” (2) On the charge 
that the law imposes cruel and un- 
usual punishments — provisions ol 
the state constitution dealing with 
these matters, the judge said, refer 
to “inhuman and barbarous” treat- 
ment and not with such penalties as 
license forfeiture. 

Said the judge in conclusion: “It 
is obvious that a license fee charged 
for the operation of a rooming 
house or a multiple-family dwelling 
is not a tax on property or property 
rights but is a tax on the business 
or occupation of the licensee.” 
Therefore, he said, the multiple 
dwellings law does not violate 
either the state constitution or the 
Baltimore city charter. 


ASK OVERHAUL OF BOSTON 
CODE ENFORCEMENT SETUP 


Another link has been forged in 
a chain of reactions that started in 
Boston last year, when a building 
collapsed killing an elderly woman: 
the Massachusetts legislature has 
taken an interest in the local code 
enforcement program and recom- 
mendations already have been 
made that could result, eventually, 
in a big shakeup in the administra- 
tion of all city housing programs. 

The same tragedy that set the 
legislature to investigating the Bos- 
ton housing situation was respon- 
sible earlier for (1) some sharp 
criticism of the minimum standards 
housing code enacted by the city in 
1956 (a city councilor, for example, 
charged that the code was adopted 
“only as an expedient to qualify” 
for federal renewal funds); (2) an 
accelerated building — inspections 
drive in which Mayor Hynes urged 
citizens to report buildings known 
to them to be substandard (see 
July 1957 JourNAL, page 241). It 
was a special committee of the 
house that later put state legislative 
focus on the matter of Boston’s 
housing troubles. 


The house committee late last 
year issued a report based on in- 
vestigation of the Boston. situa- 
tion—a report described by The 
Boston Herald as “hard hitting and 
fair in its main conclusions.” 
Among other things, the report 
called for coordination of all city 
housing programs under a “Central 
Housing Authority.” Despite the 
fact that a bill reflecting many ol 
the committee’s recommendations 
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was bumped in the legislature, the 
study report has resulted in estab- 
lishment of a broadened committee, 
with representatives from both 
branches of the legislature, and the 
Boston investigation is going on. 

Meanwhile, whether or not the 
house committee’s recommenda- 
tions eventually are acted upon, the 
investigation did serve to point up 
difficulties that many cities have in 
common in their efforts to enforce 
controls over existing housing. 
Some of the conclusions reached 
and some of the committee’s sug- 
gestions for exterminating the bugs 
in the Boston code enforcement sys- 
tem are presented below. 


On the housing inspection pro- 
gram, the committee said: it is 
“hopelessly inadequate . . . The 
program now in existence .. . can 
do [no] more than maintain min- 
imum standards of living in a small 
minority of habitable dwellings . . . 
There is little, if any, effective ef- 
fort being made to raise building 
standards to those levels which 
would comport with a decent stan- 
dard of living.” 


On the inspection staff: The build- 
ing department, the committee 
said, “is undermanned and under- 
paid [at the time of the report the 
facts were: manpower—the city had 
14 district or building inspectors; 
salaries—about $71 to $87; the 
job—responsibility for 144,000 
dwellings]. The poor pay means 
that the job must be carried out by 
a few dedicated public servants and 
mediocre employees. It is also an 
open invitation to corruption in an 
area where attempted bribery is 
often a far less expensive course 
for the owner than would be ade- 
quate repair of his building.” 


On the code enforcement setup: 
“. .. procedures for ensuring com- 
pliance . are not adequate, nor 
are the existing procedures being 
fully utilized. The courts,” the re- 
port said, “have not shown them- 
selves receptive to the demands ol 
modern living and to the need for 
punishing housing code violators.” 

In addition to coordination of 
all housing programs through a 
“Central Housing Authority” rec- 
ommendations made in the report 
included the following: 


I—enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide civil remedies for negligent 
failure by an owner of maintaining 
a building in good repair; 


2—setting up of a special commit- 
tee (of officials and private citizens 
active in pertinent fields) to formu- 
late an over-all plan for combatting 
poor living conditions; 


3—waging an extensive educational 
campaign to win support of civic 
groups and citizens; 


!—enactment of a “complete” hous- 
ing code—one that would provide 
not only minimum standards but 
that would “raise standards above 
this minimum as well and provide 
effective maintenance legislation to 
prevent future decay 


5—establishment of a special hous- 
ing court; 


6—creation of a central loan fund 
to enable homeowners’ without 
financial resources to make neces- 
sary repairs rather than lose their 
homes. 


DETROIT NONPROFIT CORPORATION 
SETS UP A "DEMONSTRATION" HOUSE 

Forty years old and beginning 
to show its age, a residence in a de- 
teriorating Detroit neighborhood 
was given a dose of house hormones 
and a beauty treatment; then, for 
two months late last year, it was 
put on show before the public. Aim 
of the demonstration: to show 
home owners in what is known as 
the Mack-Concord neighborhood- 
an area that is to be “conserved” 
rather than cleared with Title I 
aid—that outmoded dwellings can 
be given new life. 

“Angel” behind the “demonstra- 
tion house” was the Detroit Home 
Improvement Corporation, a non- 
profit citizens organization, which 
worked with the cooperation of the 
city’s Neighborhood Conservation 
Committee, in the hope of getting 
fuller voluntary participation ol 
property owners in rehabilitation- 
conservation activities. The opera- 
tion followed somewhat the same 
lines as those sponsored by citizens 
groups of one kind or another in 
such cities as Cleveland (see No- 
vember 1955 JouRNAL, page 413); 
St. Louis (see December 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 449); New Orleans (see 
February 1957 JOURNAL, page 66); 
Cincinnati (see November 1957 
JOURNAL, page 398). 

The home improvement corpora- 
tion purchased Detroit's “demon- 
stration house” and with the co- 
operation of representatives of 
building, financing, and home re- 
pair companies, gave it the works. 
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Not only were improvements made 
in such basic items as wiring, heat 
ing, and plumbing, but the house 
got a glamour treatment that in 
cluded removal of an entire front 
porch and construction in its place 
of a terrace with wrought iron rail 
ings; razing of shaky garage and 
replacement with a paved parking 
area; installation of modern new 
equipment in the kitchen. 

The house then was opened to 
the public and, it has been said, 
it “proved a source ol inspiration, 
information, and assistance for 
thousands of Detroiters.”” On hand 
at all times to answer questions ol 
visitors were volunteers from neigh- 
borhood groups and representatives 
of the conservation committee and 
the home improvement corpora 
tion; in addition, each week an ex- 
pert in some phase of home reno 
vation or financing was available 
for consultation. During December, 
the “demonstration home” also 
served as headquarters for Home 
Saunders, supervisor of relocation 
for the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion, who interviewed Mack-Con- 
cord residents for the dual purpose 
of getting preliminary information 
concerning those that would be dis 
placed and to assure such families 
that they would be helped with 
their relocation problems. 

The cycle of Detroit’s “demon- 
stration house” experiment was 
completed in March, with the sale 
of the residence to Hosie Sabbath. 
In a unique way the occasion pro- 
vided new proof of the city’s success 
in getting citizens behind the urban 
renewal drive. A local newspapet 
told the story this way: “It was 
poetic justice that the demonstra- 
tion home be sold to Sabbath. His 


own home was condemned by the’ 


same program he has supported 
from the start. When Sabbath at- 
tended an early meeting of pilot 
area residents, he found his own 
home was within the bounds of a 
proposed playground. Instead of 
objecting . . .” he listened and 
learned and decided it was good 
sense to back the program. Subse- 
quently he was elected first presi- 
dent of the neighborhood council. 

Purchase of the “demonstration 
home” by Mr. Sabbath—the tran- 
saction marked the first use of the 
Federal Housing Administration's 
Section 220 program in Michigan— 
gave local lending institutions an 
opportunity to show that they, too, 
stand in support of neighborhood 
improvement programs. Hans 
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Above: “Before” and “after” view 
of Detroit “demonstration” house. 
Rehabilitation of the dwelling was 
sponsored by the Detroit Improve 
ment Corporation to show property 
owners what could be done with 
older homes (see story page 206). 


Right: One of the big fixup items 
in the “demonstration” house was 
replacement of old plumbing and 
kitchen and bathroom equipment. 
Shown: the new kitchen fixings. 


Below: Another ‘‘before’’ and 
“after” view shows what a bright 
new colo S¢ heme, removal of roo 
divider posts, and the addition of 
a new closet have done both appear- 
ance- and convenience-wise for the 
“demonstration” house. 





Gehrke, president of First Federal 


Savings of Detroit— the bank that 
executed the Sabbath mortgage 
loan—and also president of the De 
troit real estate board, explained 
his organization's viewpoints in this 
way: “. . . we plan to cooperate 
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fully, from the financing stand 
point, in this significant program to 
renew Detroit's middle-aged and old 
er neighborhoods. Collateral etlect 
of this plan, when it progresses tut 
ther, will be to give employment to 
thousands in the Detroit area ove 
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a long period of time. We are con- 
fident,” he said, “that other finan- 
cial institutions of all types, who 
have funds for mortgage invest- 
ment, will join, wholeheartedly, in 
this vitally important and construc- 
tive program.” 

Meanwhile, the Detroit Home 
Improvement Corporation is mov- 
ing forward with plans for purchase 
of a second “demonstration home.” 


MIAMI SLUM CLEARANCE DIVISION 
COMES UNDER FIRE, INVESTIGATION 


“Not a single slum landlord who 
has failed to carry out city orders 
to repair or demolish dangerous 
buildings has been forced to do so 
since the program went into effect 
six years ago.” So charged the 
Miami Herald this spring after an 
intensive investigation of — local 
efforts to control slums—a_ cam- 
paign that has consistently won the 
praise of the National Association 
of Home Builders and, occasion- 
ally, that of federal housing officials. 

Shrugging off Title I slum cleat 
ance aid and public housing, 
Miami, when it comes to fighting 
slums, has since 1952 put all its 
eggs in one basket: one marked 
rehabilitation. The basket’s shown 
plenty of weaknesses betore (see 
May 1956 JouRNAL, page 165) but 
this spring, when the Herald began 
digging into the matter, the bottom 
virtually fell out. 

The Herald published a series of 
articles that among other things 
described the deplorable conditions 
that exist in the downtown Negro 
slum section; hit hard at the whole 
set-up for slum control; and 
charged that the Slum Prevention 
and Rehabilitation Division had, 
in regard to some of its slumkeep- 
ing friends, adopted a kind of see- 
no-evil policy. Said the Herald: 
“the situation is another sign of 
the way some officials tend to treat 
the public’s business as their own, 
not the people's.” 

The newspaper blamed _ the 
whole situation on the directon 
of the rehabilitation department, 
Francis A. Kelly, who subsequently 
has been under attack by Mayor 
Robert King High. Mayor High 
has said that he had been made to 
believe that slum repair orders had 
not been enforced because the cases 
had died in the city’s legal depart- 
ment—something he found out 
later was not the case. Upshot of 
the matter is that Mayor High has 
ordered what has been called “a 
full dress probe of Miami's slum 
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clearance program by the city com- 
mission, 

A second investigation was 
ordered by City Manager Arthur 
Evans. Mr. Evans asked that a study 
be made by the Dade County grand 
jury, whose foreman, reportedly, is 
a slumkeeper himself. The Herald 
has charged that City Manager 
Evans is in effect “defending” Slum 
Clearance Director Kelly. 


INSURANCE AND THE SLUMS: 
TWO SIDES TO THE MATTER 

A comparatively recent develop- 
ment on the rehabilitation-conserva- 
tion front has been the enlistment 
in some cities of the support of 
insurance companies (see April 
1956 JOURNAL, page 139). Idea be- 
hind such efforts: companies should 
deny insurance coverage to slum- 
keepers, thus increasing the risks 
of slum profiteering and decreasing 
chances of slum survival. 

Good as the idea sounds, some 
negative aspects have been turned 
up recently in Chicago and Boston, 
two of the communities that have 
solicited insurance company help 
in the slum fight. The stories are 
presented below. 


Chicago. It was in 1954 that 
Chicago's Metropolitan Housing 
and Planning Council first ad- 
vanced the theory that insurers 
might be able to help in knocking 
out slums. And, when a series ol 
fatal fires swept through one of the 
city’s worst slum areas early this 
year, the idea was one of those 
picked up by Mayor Richard Daley 
in his efforts to decrease the possi- 
bility of a new epidemic of needless 
tenement deaths (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 118). 

Whether because of the official 
prodding, or whether on their own 
hook, some of the insurance com- 
panies operating locally apparently 
have been making it tough for 
slumkeepers to get fire insurance. 
In late April, however, the situa- 
tion in a sense backfired: a group 
of Negro real estate men publicly 
accused the companies of employ- 
ing “Jim Crow” tactics on Chicago's 
south side—the area involved in 
the slum deaths. Said the com- 
plainants: Insurance firms ‘“‘are not 
writing new business and are retus- 
ing to renew old business... There 
are some 300 insurance companies 
in Illinois licensed to write casualty 
policies, yet only 10 will underwrite 
policies on the south side. That 
means,” said the realtors, “that 290 





companies are 
Crow.” ” 

What the realtors claim to be 
out-and-out discriminatory practices 
on the part of insurance companies 
probably amounts to nothing more 
than just what should have been 
expected as a result of the heavy 
concentration of minority group 
families in Chicago slums. In any 
event, the prospects of what can be 
accomplished with insurance com- 
pany help in the slum fight are 
regarded as dim. The denial of 
insurance, the realtors said in thei 
charges, has discouraged property 
owners from investing money for 
repairs and improvements and thus, 
the implication is, structures that 
could possibly be made a stable 
part of the housing inventory may 
instead be allowed to deteriorate 
to a point of no return. 

Called into the act by the south 
side realtors, State Insurance Direc 
tor Joseph Gerber took this posi- 
tion: “If [the companies] refuse to 
write business, they should have 
figures to prove that it is unprofita- 
ble. Underwriting principles should 
apply regardless of the location of 
property. 

What was suggested by the in 
surance director was that the south 
side realtors and representatives ol 
the insurance companies meet to 
iron out their differences. Such a 
meeting was held in late May and 
an outcome was that the realtors 
offered to set up a special inspection 
service in order to return fire in- 
surance coverage to the area. 

However, whether or not the in- 
surance companies would take the 
realtors up on the offer remained a 
question. At the meeting, the com- 
panies denied discriminatory prac- 
tices in the issuance of policies and 
denied that they had boycotted the 
slum area in question. Said a 
spokesman for an insurance organi- 
zation: “While [the companies | 
are examining critically all [ policy ] 
submissions and renewals in the 
area, no Company was found which 
refused to consider risks within it 
{the south side slum neighbor- 
hood }.” 


practicing ‘Jim 


Boston. It was in large measure 
as a result of a nudge from city 
officials that insurance companies 
operating in the Boston area got 
into the slum fight—not so much 
by actually denying fire protection 
on slum properties as in Chicago 
but mostly by slapping what was 
called a “prohibitively high” rate 
(Continued column one, page 215) 
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GOOD RENT COLLECTIONS 


rely on good procedures, good tenant relations 


MRS. FAHY OOLEY, Housing Manager for the Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock 
presented the following statement to the 1957 annual conference of NAHRO’s Southwest Regional 
Council at a session sponsored by the regional Management Committee. Title of the session was 
“Making Ends Meet,” which had been the committee's motto for the year. Mrs. Ooley empha 
sized the importance of getting rents collected on time, and in full, as a means of assuring that 
a local housing authority “makes ends meet,” in good times and bad. She described the step 
by-step procedure used by Little Rock managers to teach tenants good rent paying habits and to 
keep the rent collection record at a high level. As evidence that the system works, she noted that, 


in the period of her report, the authority had collected all but 3 per cent of its rentals by the tenth 
day of the month they were due. 


Later JOURNALS will carry some of the other suggestions for “making ends meet” that the regional 
Management Committee developed last year. 


Collecting rents is the most im- 
portant phase of operating a public 
housing project. That statement 
was made to me by an “old time 
houser” when I first became a hous- 
ing manager in Little Rock. Per- 
haps we do not agree with him com- 
pletely but we will agree that, if 
rents are not collected, it would be 
impossible to operate a project and 
“make ends meet.” 

In trying to explain the Little 
Rock housing authority policy for 
collecting rents, | do not intend to 
brag not much, that is. I be- 
lieve that we have a very eflective 
procedure—one that is easy to fol- 
low and simple to understand. We 
are careful to explain the pro- 
cedure to each tenant at the time 
of the leasing interview and each 
tenant knows what to expect if he is 
late with his rent payment. The fol- 
lowing procedure is used in making 
collections. 


Six-step Procedure 
1—Rents and other charges are to 
be paid on the first business day of 
the month and ordinarily not later 
than the fifth business day. 


2—Managers may grant an exten- 
sion of time only in the case of an 
emergency and if the tenant signs a 
request for such an extension with- 
in the first five business days of the 
month. Extensions really should 
not be granted again after the first 
time; but, with some tenants, it is 
necessary that we grant such exten- 
sions many times before we are able 
to bring them to a point where they 
can plan to pay their rent in a regu- 
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lar, systematic manner. Many ten 
ants who have come to us have been 
accustomed to living in a house ot 
apartment several months without 
paying any rent... and then mov 
ing from place to place upon evic- 
tions. Perhaps this statement is 
hard for some people to believe. 
Nevertheless, it is true. Upon mov 
ing into a project, this type of ten 
ant is made to understand that we 
expect him to pay his rent and pay 
it on time, that we believe in him, 
and that we are willing to help him 
so long as he helps himsell. We 
have never had to evict this type 
tenant but, on occasions, | 
been guilty ol 
moving out. 


have 
talking one into 


3—If a tenant is delinquent and the 
manager has not granted an exten 
sion, a past-due notice is sent on the 
sixth business day. This notice is 
also sent on expiration date of an 
extension of time. The notice is 
sent in a pink envelope. Tenants 
have learned that pink envelopes 
are used only for notification of 
delinquent rents and they do not 
want to receive such an envelope. 


i—If by the tenth business day, all 
efforts to collect the account have 
failed, a vacate notice is sent. I do 
not like to send a vacate notice, be- 
cause some tenants will wait for it 
and others will consider it as a 
threat. From the foregoing, my 
next statement may appear contra- 
dictory but I believe that the use of 
threats is a poor method of collect- 
ing rents. 


5—After the eviction notice has 
been sent, if the tenant does not 


pay his balance or fails to vacate 
the premises by the specified date, 
the manager writes a brief summary 
ol the case to the central office re 
questing delivery of notice to quit 
by the sheriff. This request is rout 
ed to the management superviso1 
and the executive director. Seldom 
is it necessary to request a notice to 
quit from the central office. In the 
past three years, | have made only 
eight such requests. The last one 
was in August 1955. 


6—Every effort is made to collect 
any final balance at the time a ten 
ant moves. Should a tenant move 
out before we are able to establish 
the charges, we must, within three 
days, send him a simple statement 
of account explaining any refunds 
due him or any balance due the 
housing authority. This statement 
is accompanied by a request that he 
pay within five days or that a satis 
factory plan of payment be made. 
If the manager tails to collect the 
balance due within 15 days from 
the due date, all records are sent to 
the central office, which then be 
comes responsible for collection. 


The Record 

I believe that we have a fair 
record for collecting vacated ten 
ants accounts. The two projects 
that I manage have 428 units. From 
October 1, 1955 to September 30, 
1956, we had 175 moveouts. Of this 
175, 32 moved out owing a balance 
of $314.96. We on the projects col- 
lected $109.22 from 16 of the 32 
tenants and referred 17 tenants’ ac 
counts, amounting to $205.74, to 
the central office for collection. For 
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to the JOURNAL: 


keep up with rent payments. 


Director Joseph Macaluso. 


through the local wellare board. 





GOOD RENT EXPERIENCE IN GUTTENBERG, TOO! 
“Tenants pay their rents promptly and there are no delin- 
quencies.” That’s how results of rent-collection practices of the 
Guttenberg, New Jersey, housing authority have been described. 
What's behind the Guttenberg success, as it came out in a report 


I1—Proper planning: planning starts when the tenant is inter- 
viewed for admission. The tenant is told then and is continuously 
reminded throughout occupancy that it is his responsibility to 


2—Official cooperation: actively participating in promoting “an 
eficient housing program” are Mayor Herman Klein; the author- 
ity commissioners, headed by Edward Huebsch; and Executive 


3—Firmness, when required: “Vhere should be no coddling and 
no practice of accepting promises or part rents.” That's the 
Guttenberg philosophy. If a legitimate “hardship” case is re- 
ported, however, the authority helps the tenant to secure aid 








this same period, we charged off a 
total of $139.92. 

In Little Rock, we are never con- 
cerned about getting the money . . . 
our concern is getting it within the 
first five business days of the month. 
On the larger projects, we have not 
achieved this goal but we average 
97 per cent of all collections by the 
tenth business day. Of the 1178 ten- 
ants housed by the Little Rock 
housing authority, we have collect- 
ed all except 3 per cent by the tenth 
day. 

Reporting 

At the close of the tenth business 
day of the month, each project 
manager sends a report to the cen- 
tral office, listing the number of un- 
paid rents and the total amount 
due. This reporting to the central 
oflice has a good psychological ettect 
on the project office staff. On the 
filtteenth business day, another re 
port is sent to the central office giv 
ing the name of each delinquent 
tenant, the monthly rent, the bal- 
ance due, and plans for payment. 
Only hardship cases—such as loss ol 
employment, illness, desertion by 
head of household, or death of 
principal wage earner—warrants us 
allowing a rent to become so delin- 
quent. On the last day of the 
month, a comparative rent collec- 
tion report is sent to each project. 

Our central office staff has never 
questioned a manager in regard to 
her particular procedures of col- 
lecting rents. As a housing man- 
ager, I feel completely secure in dis- 
cussing payment of rent with the 
tenants, because I know that my de- 
cision will be final. In knowing this, 
I believe that we are much more 
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careful in making decisions to evict 
a tenant. When it does become 
necessary to evict one for non-pay- 
ment of rent, I feel that the housing 
manager—and not the tenant—has 
failed. Many of you will not agree 
with me but, until you do, you 
must either collect your rents by re- 
lying on fear of eviction or con- 
tinue to have delinquents and a 
high rent loss. 


Guides 

Always, I try to use three im- 
portant criteria to guide me in col- 
lecting rents. They are: 
I1—The purpose of public housing; 
2—My obligation to the Litthe Rock 

housing authority; 
3—My obligation to the tenant. 

The purpose of public housing is 
to offer decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing at a rent low-income fami- 
lies can afford. Many of the fami- 
lies who become tenants in the 
projects | manage have never lived 
in a decent neighborhood—much 
less a safe and sanitary home. Many 
others have seen better days and 
resent living in a housing project. 
There are a few who think they 
have found a good way to get some- 
thing for nothing and intend to get 
as much as they can and give as lit- 
tle as possible. All of these different 
personalities make up my tenants. 
They have qualified for public 
housing by living in substandard 
housing and by having a low in- 
come. Always I remember that, if it 
were not for these people, the Little 
Rock authority would not need me 
to manage a housing project. 

My first obligation to the Little 
Rock housing authority is to see 


that all rents are collected or at 
least that rent losses are held to a 
minimum and that these rents are 
collected promptly. The second is 
to see that the tenants and thei 
families are treated as individuals, 
with fairness, understanding, and 
kindness. When I follow this pat- 
tern, I believe that I am insuring 
the prompt collection of rents. 
Should I make an exception with- 
out good reason, I have failed in 
my obligation to the authority. 

My obligation to our tenants ts 
to see that a fair rent, based on the 
net annual income of the family, is 
set. | am sure that all of you will 
agree that establishing a rent may 
be the most difficult of all decisions 
we have to make. If the rent is too 
high, a hardship is imposed upon 
the tenant, with resulting continu- 
ous rent collection problems. If the 
rent is set too low, it means that we 
have tailed to get the true income. 
When this occurs, neighbors be- 
come dissatisfied with their rent 
and they, then, present rent collec- 
tion problems. When we make mis- 
takes, we must accept them as out 
own. When tenants withhold in- 
formation, we should re-examine 
our own method of interviewing. 
Each time that this happens to me, 
I find that it has been my fault, be- 
cause I have allowed myself to be- 
come involved in a family. situa- 
tion, which either leads me to wish 
to punish or to assist the family. It 
is my duty to give our tenants a sec- 
ond chance. I find that the second 
chance usually pays off in a better 
tenant, which includes better rent- 
paying habits. 

Tenant Relations 

I am obligated to see that my 
staff is considerate, polite, and help- 
ful to the tenants. This, of course, 
includes all maintenance personnel. 
I find that happy and satisfied ten- 
ants pay rents on time. It is my 
duty to know the tenants so that | 
may recognize any problem within 
the family group that may lead to a 
slow rent collection. I am obligated 
to my tenants to know and to have 
a good working relationship with 
all social agencies. I have learned 
that I gain the respect of the ten- 
ant when he knows that others re- 
spect and cooperate with the hous- 
ing authority. We are able to col- 
lect rents when our tenants respect 
us and when they know that we like 
and respect them. 

Collecting rents is not easy 
but it is the only way to make ends 
meet. 
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THE NAHRO 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS .. 





I've been “up in the clouds” 
quite a bit lately—principally dur 
ing the approximately 13,000. ain 
miles I travelled in visiting the six 
regional conferences held during 
the past month. 

I might also use the “up in the 
clouds” expression to describe my 
satisfaction and delight with what 
I have witnessed across the country 
-hundreds of dedicated people 
gathered together, diligently analyz- 
ing and discussing problems related 
to the public housing and urban re- 
newal programs: an inspiring pic- 
ture to look at. I could easily make 
the title of that picture “People 
Working for People,” because that 
is exactly what happens in the pro 
grams with which we are concerned. 
Viewing this picture, plus enjoying 
the kindly and friendly treatment 
that I have received everywhere | 
have been, have really been a great 
compensation for any of the effort 
that such a trip has required and 
simply confirm the statement I have 
found myself making more fre 
quently than ever—“people are 
wonderful.” 

As I travelled about the country, 
1 was pleased to find the conterence 
programs extremely well conceived. 
They indicated quite clearly to me 
that we are aware that there are 
still many problems in the public 
housing program to challenge ou 
talents and our ability—and that 
we are attacking with the same old- 
fashioned vigor the problems at- 
tached to our newer program ol 
urban renewal. ‘ 


NAHRO for Everybody 

I had the pleasure of meeting 
many old friends, folks who have 
been associated with the program 
for many, many years—dedicated 
people, to be sure, or they would 
not have endured the trials and 
tribulations of the years. New 
friends, too, gave me a lot of pleas- 
ure and I was encouraged by thei 
sincere interest in the work they 
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have undertaken. One thought that 
occurred to me was that NAHRO 
is for everybody. It is not for any 
class or group, such as executive 
directors, Commissioners, or “top 
it is for stafl people, Loo, 
for it is they who make it possible 
for the executive directors and the 
commissioners to accomplish what 
they do. I sometimes wonder 
whether we give them fair conside 
ation with regard to attendance 
at regional conlerences and other 
meetings. 


brass”: 


Housing for the Elderly 


It was my privilege to attend the 
dedication of the first’ federally 
aided project of housing lor senion 
citizens, known as Highland Gai 
dens and located in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. It was a delightful 
experience to meet the happy 
people who had already taken up 
residence and to see the smiles on 
the faces of others in the audience 
who hope to be fortunate enough 
to be assigned the new homes. 

The Somerville Housing Author 
ity is to be congratulated upon the 
eficient design, which provides 
comlortable living in 42 units con- 
tained in one building, with a bal 
cony for each tenant, good commu 
nity space and management space, 
in a highly desirable location rather 
close to downtown. 

In my travels as NAHRO presi 
dent, I have found a great deal of 
interest in housing for older folks 
and I feel that this phase of ow 
program can fill a real and serious 
need for decent living accommoda 
tions for this segment of our popu 
lation. 

I urge local authorities to study 
their local needs, to get busy and 
take advantage of the legislation 
that provides assistance for this 
kind of program. 


Membership 


By the way, I hope you haven't 





NOMINATIONS FOR 
NAHRO ‘'58-'59 BOARD, 
OFFICERS SOLICITED 


Nominations will be in order tor 
NAHRO’s 1958 officers and lor new 
members ol the Board of Governors 
when the 1958 Nominating Com 
mittee meets at NAHRO headquat 
ters in Chicago during the period 
between July 29 and August 7. Sery 
ing on the committee, which = is 
made up of a chairman and two at 
large members named by NAHRO 
President Philip F. Tripp and sey 
en regional representatives named 
by the regional presidents, are the 
following: 


Chairman: Mark K. Herley, As 


sistant Director, Detroit Housing 
Commission 


lt-large Members: Joseph H. Ly 
ons, Executive Director and Sec 
retary- Treasurer, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Prov 
idence 


Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Di 
rector, Buflalo Municipal Hous 
ing Authority 


Regional Re prese ntatives: New 
England—W. H. Smith, Execu 
tive Director, Revere 
Authority 


Middle Atlantic—Gerald Carey, 
Acting General Manager, New 
York City Housing Authority 


North Central—Paul SS. Freed 
man, Executive Director, Hous 


ing Authority of the County ol 
Cook 


Housing 


Southeastern—Harold J]. Dille 
hay, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Chan 


lotte 


Southwest—Mrs. Edna Garrett, 
Executive Director, Housing Au 


(Continued column three, page 215) 


forgotten my suggestions regarding 
the membership campaign. Il we 
are to have the pleasure of an 
nouncing in San Francisco the in 
crease in membership this year as 
the greatest in NAHRO history, 
we'll all have to do much better 

than we are at present. 
Let's vet busy! 
Philip F. Tripp, June 1958 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-FI—GRASS MAT 





Roll out the “carpet,” water it 
down...and in short order, up 
sprouts an evenly-seeded lawn. This 
easy way to lawn success is prom- 
ised by the men who make Grass 
Mat: a thin, seed-embedded fabric 
that disappears once the seeds take 
root and change into a crop ol 
grass blades. While nature is taking 
its course in maturing the seeds, the 
green-colored mat creates the illu- 
sion of a lawn while, at the same 
time, preventing the seed from be- 
ing washed or blown away. 

Imbedded in the synthetic fibers 
that make up Grass Mat are grass 
seeds blended for various climates 
and evenly distributed to assure 
uniform grass growth. No special 
equipment is needed to apply the 
mat: it’s just rolled over the seed 
bed, which is prepared in the usual 
manner, then wet down. 

Big claim tor a Grass Mat lawn: 
fewer weeds. The mat’s synthetic 
fibers let single-speared grass shots 
through but block out double 
headed weed shoots. Other claims: 
no bare spots, due to factory con 
trol of seed distribution; virtually 
no seed loss from wind or washout; 
less soil erosion on banks and hill- 
sides due to the mat’s blanket-like 
protection against rain and result- 
ing gullies...even on slopes of 25 
or 30 degrees. 

Distribution of Grass Mat is cur 
rently limited to parts of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Ohio. The “seed- 
ed” fabric comes in 38-inch wide 
rolls containing 1000 to 5000 square 
feet for planting large areas and in 
rolls of 50 to 250 square feet for 
patching lawns. The seed blend, 
is for sunny and shady areas. 
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JOH-F2—NON-SLIP COMPOUND 

Nonslip safety comes cheaper 
trowled on than buying it by the 
yard! The manufacturer of Ferrox, 
a plastic abrasive compound, claims 
its product costs one-third less than 
fabric-backed coverings that per- 
form the same floor safety job. 

Item: unlike coverings that must 
be cut to fit, thus hiking costs, 
Ferrox is easily trowled on most 
surfaces, including concrete, wood, 
stone, and metal. Item: the com- 
pound is said to be long wearing 
and a good filler; it resists oils, 
chemicals, and changing weathe1 
conditions found out-of-doors. 

Applied in two coats to a thick- 
ness of about 3/32 of an inch, the 
compound covers approximately 35 
to 40 square feet per gallon and 
dries in from six to eight hours. 
Ferrox sports a color teature: it 
comes in red, blue, gray, and green, 
as well as black. 


JOH-F3—FAUCET WASHER 


Y 





Treating water with chemicals to 
make it safer—or pleasanter—for 
human insides very often turns out 
to be tough on faucet washers and 
stems, as pictured left above. The 
Belco Ball Bearing Faucet Washe) 
pictured right has a built-in resist- 
ance to such chemical treatment, 
its manufacturers say. They explain 
what they've done this way: 

Chemicals used for water treat- 
ment seem to have a_ particular 
affinity for zinc. They attack the 
zinc found in the ordinary faucet 
valve stems and washers, causing 
what’s known as “dezincification.” 
The result: jacked-up maintenance 
and replacement costs. 

Says Belco: their ball bearing 
units not only resist deterioration 


via new metals used in their con- 
struction, but they also provide 
leakproof, maintenance-lree wash- 
ers designed to be troubleprool for 
at least 10 years under average 
water conditions. The formula: a 
washer and bibb seat made ol 
aluminum silicon bronze, contain- 
ing no zinc; ball bearings and a 
bibb screw made of stainless steel 
containing less than 5 per cent 
nickel and said to resist electrolytic 
action; and a bibb washer made ol 
high-temperature resistant, long- 
wear metal. Upshot of the triple- 
threat unit is one unaffected by 
water chemicals, corrosion, and 
alloy breakdown. Furthermore, 
washer wear is limited: the ball 
bearing unit presses the non-turn- 
ing washer gently on the seat—all 
pressure is on the bearings. 

Makers of the Belco faucet wash 
er note that several hundred test 
units have been installed by a 
large housing authority with good 
results. Samples are available. 


JOH-F4—GUTTER STRAINERS 





Cutting down on corrosion caused 
by using unlike metals on_ rool 
gutter systems is what's behind a 
new line olf Roof Gutter Strainers: 
they can be matched with existing 
metal gutter construction. The 
manufacturer offers a choice of tow 
types of wire alloy construction 
galvanized, copper, aluminum, and 
stainless steel. They all lead to long 
term maintenance savings, notes 
the firm, while providing heavy- 
duty protection against leal-clog- 
ging and other obstructions. 

As illustrated, units are available 
in round and square styles, with 
wires crimped and spaced for added 
strength and easy installation. 
Strainers are sized to fit all types of 
gutters and come in various dimen- 
sions and wire sizes: square—2 by 2 
and 2 by 3 inches, wire sizes—17-14; 
3 by 4 and 4 by 5 inches—16-14; 4 
by 6 inches—15-14. Round—2- and 
3-inch diameters—17-14; 4-inch di- 
ameter—16-13; 5- and 6-inch diam- 
eters—15-13. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-F5—ROOF VENT FLASHING 





Prefabrication and plastics have 
been combined to outmode the 
“hand-tailored” method of flashing 
root vents from metals subject to 
rusting. Results claimed for this 
new combination: greater all- 
around flashing efficiency; dollar 
savings. 

Mono-Flash is the name of the 
new prefabricated, one-piece unit, 
molded from weather-resistant neo- 
prene. Claim to Mono-Flash econ- 
omy: its one-piece construction does 
away with time-consuming forming, 
making installation possible in a 
traction of the time called for with 
metal units. Literally, all that goes 
into installation: a non-hardening 
caulking compound is applied 
where the top of the _ flashing’s 
collar joins the pipe; the caulk 
allows for building movement o1 
pipe expansion or contraction, yet 
maintains a leakproof seal. The 
flashing’s wide apron can be tacked 
or cemented to the roof deck and 
finish roofing material can be laid 
over the apron and up to the base 
of the collar. Finally, the unit 
should last the life of the building, 
says the manufacturer. 

Mono-Flash is available in three 
standard types: one is for flat roofs; 
one is for pitched roofs with pitches 
of 3-12, 4-12, 5-12; the third type 
handles pitches of 8-12, 9-12, and 
10-12. The second type listed can 
be supplied in 3- and 4-inch pipe 
sizes; the first and third types listed 
are available in the 4-inch pipe 
size. 

Standardization economies also 
come into the picture: stocking up 
on Mono-Flash can reduce inven- 
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tory problems by eliminating a 
need for storing lead, zinc, gal 
vanized tin, and copper flashing 
units. Further, during storage, as 
well as installation, the flashing is 
said to have high resistance to 
damage or distortion. 

Mono-Flash has passed building 
code requirements in key cities and 
states, its manutacturers say, and 
it has been submitted to federal 
housing authorities for evaluation. 


JOH-F6—PREFAB INSULATION 





Here’s another prefabricated unit 
that’s said to cut costs: F/T rite 
molded fiberglas for insulating a 
full range of standard sized pipe fit 
tings. Made up in matching halves, 
with fitting number and size molded 
into the interior, F/ Trite insulation 
can be installed tast—and with little 
chance of costly error, says the 
manufacturer. The matching pieces 
go together in minutes, thus elimi- 
nating the winding of insulation 
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around T-joints and other fittings. 
After placement, F/ Trite insulation 
is ready for immediate taping, 
wiring, or stapling. Each unit has 
21% to 3 inches of extra insulation 
on each end for easier joining with 
regular pipe insulation; also, the 
units are said to hold their molded 
shape for the life of the insulation. 

Lo assist the builder in his initial 
ordering and on-the-job storage, 
the manufacturer offers to (1) ship 
insulation in small lots as needed 
on the job and (2) provide engi 
neering assistance with particular 
insulation problems. 





Free Literature 











JOH-F7—Acrylic Emulsion Paints For 
Exterior Masonry, 10 pp., illus. 

Booklet’s content is based on a_ short 
course in “Paint Technology,” held at the 
University of Florida in 1957. Includes 
background on emulsion paint develop 
ment; test exposure findings relative to 
mildew resistance, color retention, paint 
formulation, effects on asbestos shingle 
suggested formulations. It also contains 
two methods for applying emulsion coat 
ings on heavily chalked cement painted 
surfaces; general surfaces 


JOH-F8—Products of Stainless Steel 
for Architects and Builders, 44 pp., 
illus. 

Reference manual describing a variety 
of factory-made components and _ listing 
their manufacturers; illustrations are 
photos, detail drawings, profiles, and ex 
ploded views showing products in use 
Among those covered 
hardware 


windows, doors 
exterior walls, signs, trim 
kitchen equipment. Should prove a good 
source file for architect, builder, specifier 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
-]) JOH-Fl—Grass Mat 

Cj) JOH-F2—Non-Slip Compound 

CL) JOH-F3—Faucet Washer 

C) JOH-F4—Gutter Strainers 


FREE LITERATURE 


PUADE «2 i<«- 
HousinG AFFILIATION 
Position ‘TITu 


ADDRESS. . . 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
212 and 213 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then mail the coupon to the JourNaL or Hovusinc, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


-] JOH-F7—Acrylic Emulsion Paints For Exterior Masonry 
—] JOH-F8—Products of Stainless Steel for 


SEND TO: 


JOH-F5—Roof Vent Flashing 
JOH -F6— Fitting Insulation 


Architects and Builders 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


“PRIME AND PERTINENT” WOULD LIKE TO AWARD a special 
medal for audience participation this month to Knox Banner of Little 
Rock, who sent the column a very useful and interesting publication on 
the relationship of housing and health (see below). It's a new government 
publication that eventually might have turned up on the listings NAHRO 
receives from the Government Printing Office. But our former president 
saw to it that the column—and its readers--would get news about it hot oft 
the griddle. We would welcome more instances of such participation in 
this column, to extend its usefulness. Any other candidates for the medal? 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Recent special mailings to full-rate sub 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Informa 
tion Service. Copies may be available to 
others directly from source. 


THE ROLE AND INTEREST OF PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE IN URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, an address by James W. Follin 
to the Ontario Urban Renewal Confer- 
ence, October 17-18, 1957, Scarborough, 
Ontario. 10 pp. Ontario Division, Com- 
munity Planning Association of Canada, 
32 Isabella Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Speech by the former Urban Renewal 
Administration Commissioner (1954-1956) , 
who is now a consultant in a_ private 
engineering firm. 


URBAN RENEWAL PLANS BECOME 
PROJECTS, by Jay Gibbs. Reprint from 
March 1958 American City. 3 pp. The 
American City Magazine, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Urban renewal in Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, city of 36,000 population. 


A PRIMER ABOUT SLUMS AND UR- 
BAN RENEWAL. 1958. 50 pp. New York 
State Division of Housing, 270 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York. 

See May JOURNAL, page 173. 


A REPORT ON AREA PLANNING. Re- 
print of 11 articles in the Fresno, Cali- 
fornia Bee. 1958. 6 pp., illustrated. 

Lively popularization of material, with 
pictures, from the preliminary general 
plan of the Fresno-Clovis Area Planning 
Commission. 


GENERAL 
HOUSING AND HEALTH 1958. 26 pp. 
Available on request to U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Bureau of State Serv- 
ices Communicable Disease Center, Train- 
ing Branch, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Compact but comprehensive collection 
of brief abstracts of 53 reports and studies 
—made over the past 20 years—linking 
health and housing. Motive in publishing 
was stimulation of “further interest in the 
housing-health field as well as strengthen- 
ing the relationship of these fields .. . to 
their mutual benefit.” Some of the entries 
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are rather familiar, having been covered 
in various issues of the JOURNAL OF Hous 
ING; others, on specific diseases, are less so. 
Intormation in the abstracts is detailed 
enough to determine for the reader 
whether he wants to go to the original 
and, in some cases, ample enough to 
quote, to show the significance of teaming 
housing hygiene and health. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


VALUATION PROBLEMS INVOLVING 
REUSE OF URBAN LAND. AB-6-58. 
1958. 7 pp. Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free on request to 
URA. 

Information for appraisers, and public 
officials who hire them, on the ticklish 
problem of estimating land values in 
urban redevelopment and renewal frame 
work. 


URBAN RENEWAL (West Side Urban 
Renewal Study). New York City Planning 
Commission Report under URA Demon- 
stration Grant. Undated. 96 pp. Available 
free on request to New York City Plan- 
ning Commission, 2 Lafayette Street, New 
York 7, New York, or Demonstration Pro- 
gram Branch, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Findings after examination of a 20- 
block area in New York City’s Upper West 
Side with eye to enlisting conservation, 
rehabilitation, and rebuilding to reverse 
the course of blight in this and similar 
deteriorating neighborhoods: “This type 
of combined approach . . . can transform 
a deteriorating area into a highly desira- 
ble residential neighborhood—favorable 
for decent urban living, favorable for 
sound and constructive real estate invest- 
ment, and offering a substantially in- 
creased tax return to the City.” Twenty- 
five city departments and two _ state 
agencies participated in the study, which 
singled out as blight-causing factors the 
tremendous overcrowding of residential 
units and the abnormally high turnover 
of residents (it’s a neighborhood accom- 
modating many Puerto Rican newcom- 
ers). Plans proposed are based on a 
series of stages, to ease relocation prob- 
lems; with heavier public investment in 
public improvements early in the process 


so as to assure good tuture for private 
capital investment. Housing for an eco- 
nomic cross-section of the community 

low-rent public projects, quasi-public mid 
dle-income housing, and private rental 
housing are advised. A “brick and mortar” 
demonstration project is being sought as 
an additional Section 314 grant, to show 
remodeling and upgrading of a group of 
the brownstone fronts that characterize 
the area and the appeal of providing 
public open space to relieve the choked 
feeling from extreme population density 


RESEARCH 


THE INFLUENCE OF HOUSING ON 
HEALTH, by M. Allen Pond, in Marriage 
and Family Living for May 1957. $1.50. 
The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 

Though actually the scientific evidence 
to support an interdependent relationship 
between housing quality and health is lim- 
ited, says Mr. Pond, “there is ample evi- 
dence that well designed housing can and 
does eliminate many specific health and 
accident hazards.’ And there is “a real 
need for inquiry into the relationship of 
housing to mental health and to chronic 
disease’ [like, for example, the United 
States Public Health Service study now 
under way in Baltimore (see August- 
September 1956 JouRNAL, page 310) and 
the “housing characteristics and social dis- 
organization study” reported by Dr. 
William Loring (see October 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 369) }. 


CONSTRUCTION 


tC. SS. DIRECTORY OF MODULAR 
BUILDING MATERIALS, prepared by 
William Demarest. 1955. 88 pp. $1. Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Purpose of this first catalog and di- 
rectory of availability of modular brick 
and tile, flue lining, glass block, windows, 
bathroom fixtures, and miscellaneous parts 
is to spread information on and widen 
the use of products sized to coordinate 
with the basic 4-inch module. Cost reduc- 
tion is aim of the modular approach, 
which Congress last year instructed be 
used in public housing “wherever feas 
ible.” (For more on modular coordination, 
see November 1957 issue of Progressive 
{rchitecture.) 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by Aly Ahmed Raafat. 1958. 
233 pp., illustrated. $15. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 431 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Pleasantly informative way to get “in 
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the know” about reinforced concrete im 
building, including the new excitement in 
the architectural design field—thin-shell 
concrete construction—which allows fo 
great freedom of form. Author is a young 
Egyptian architect who was trained and 
has worked in the United States. Full of 
photographs and drawings that explain 
the engineering principles, along with a 
text that’s interesting and easy enough 
for the non-architect, non-engineer to 
understand. 


SAVING CITIES— 


(Continued from page 208) 


on such insurance (see October 
1956 JOURNAL, page 359). But, in 
Boston, too, there have been gripes 
from those who haven't been able 
to get coverage, a possible reflection 
of the fact that, according to a 
spokesman for the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, a “nationwide 
fire loss situation seems to be caus- 
ing companies the country over to 
tighten up on covering the sub- 
standard risks.” 

The high-priced slum insurance 
policy in Boston was felt, in the 
beginning, to be a means of getting 
owners of sound buildings in 
slum areas to apply pressures on 
the slumkeepers (sound buildings 
would pay high rates too, because of 
proximity to the fire hazards). And, 
in fact, this may have been the 
case. According to the underwriters 
board, “There is evidence that the 
policy did bring about remodeling 
in some instances.” However, the 
board says, just how much was 
accomplished would be difficult to 
ascertain because of other factors 
involved, such as urban renewal 
and the local code enforcement 
program. The board’s spokesman 
has this to say of the whole idea: 
“While it seems obvious that it is 
in the interest of public policy to 
avoid situations where insurance 
might be an inducement to setting 
fires [or an inducement to keeping 
stums for profit], the difficulty en- 
countered in securing insurance 
appears in some instances to be 
stirring up serious protests.” 


“BAB" TEAM MAPS PITTSBURGH 
REHABILITATION DRIVE PLAN 

The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards got a chance 
in April to test out its new re- 
habilitation-conservation service in 
the biggest city yet to ask for help: 
Pittsburgh. 

The new service, conducted 
under the aegis of NAREB’s Build 
America Better Committee, was set 
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up last year to make available a 
team of realtor-rehabilitation “ex- 
perts” to those cities wanting 
help in conducting fixup-paintup 
campaigns (see November 1957 
JOURNAL, page 395). During 1957, 
BAB's touring “experts” visited 
Huntington, West Virginia; Racine, 
Wisconsin; and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee to see, study, advise on the 
respective blight control problems 
of these communities. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
thought so highly of what the 
BABers had done that, on the basis 
of their work, NAREB was this 
spring awarded a merit citation in 
the chamber’s 1957 National Rec- 
ognition Awards Contest. 

NAREB’s fixit service for fix- 
up campaigns began operating in 
Pittsburgh on April 27, with the 
arrival of a BAB team that in- 
cluded among others Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, Baltimore, former com- 
missioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration, and R. Gordon 
Tarr, Cincinnati, the founder of 
BAB. The team came at the in- 
vitation of Mayor Lawrence and 
the president of the local realtors 
board, the latter of whom was on 
hand, along with Charles B. Nut- 
ting, president of ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc. (co-sponsor of the event) 
to greet the visitors. The BAB 
team was immediately whisked off 
to a briefing session on local hous- 
ing problems attended by _ local 
housing, health, and redevelop- 
ment ofhcials, among others. And 
from then on the experts set a 
merry pace: for a week they con- 
ducted field trips; barnstormed ton 
rehabilitation -conservation as a 
slum cure on the luncheon circuit; 
participated in conferences and 
meetings with citizens, housing 
officials, representatives of the hous- 
ing industry. After some windup 
events on May 1, the experts 
left to conclude their studies at 
NAREB’s Washington, D. C. head- 
quarters. 

The BAB visit to Pittsburgh 
came on the heels of—and may be 
tied in with—announcement by the 
county health department (the de- 
partment took over the city code 
enforcement job in 1957) that it 
intends to put some “muscle” into 
its blight fight. Said the Pittsburgh 
Press on April 9: “Smarting from 
criticism that code enforcement in 
the city shows ‘too little progress, 
too little promise, and too little 
pay, the county health board 
suddenly moved to put teeth into 


the anti-blight program.” What the 
board says it’s going to do: double 
the size of the code bureau (now 
17); dip into a special $100,000 
fund set up earlier this year to 
provide more attractive salaries for 
hard-to-get personnel. Findings of 
the BAB study team, when they 
become available, may provide 
more ideas. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE— 


(Continued from page 211) 


thority of the City 


ol Cor pus 
Christi 


Pacilic Southwest—Arthur G. 
Long, Deputy Executive Direc 
tor, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Fran 
cisco 


Pacific Northwest — Charles A. 
Dondero, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of 
County, Oregon 


Douglas 


Positions Open 

Up tor nomination tor the 1957 
58 year are: president, first vice 
president, second vice-president, 
four Board ot Governors member- 
ships for a three-year period, two 
Board memberships for two years, 
and five Board memberships tor 
one year. 

The current members of the 
Board whose memberships will ex 
pire in October at the time of the 
annual meeting of members and 
whose places are open for nomina- 
tion are: Mrs. Edna Garrett, Mark 
K. Herley, Edmund Horwinski, Jo- 
seph H. Lyons, Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire, James D. Richardson, 
Walter M. Simmons, Robert D. Sip 
prell, Richard L. Steiner, Charles 
LE. Slusser, Oliver C. Winston. 

The Association’s constitution 
provides that more than one person 
may be nominated for each vacant 
post. However, if the committee 
makes only one nomination § for 
each position and if there are no 
petitions from the general membe 
ship for additional nominations re 
ceived by the NAHRO central 
office as of September 12, the com- 
mittee’s slate will be declared 
elected at the annual meeting of 
members, to be held at the time of 
the 25th Annual Meeting, sched- 
uled for San Francisco, October 12- 
15. The Nominating Committee's 
report, due to go out to members 
by August 17, will carry an outline 
of the nomination-by-petition pro- 
cedure. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A55—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

The Redevelopment Commission — of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, is seeking 
an executive director to head up its re 
instituted renewal program, — recently 
cleared of legal obstacles. The commission 
is slated to carry out the first redevelop 
ment project in the state under amended 
state law and has received an allocation 
of funds and a capital grant reservation 
with which to begin operations. Job 
qualifications: training and = experience 
in public administration, law, planning, 
or similar fields. Salary: $8000 to $9500 
depending on candidate's qualifications 
Apply: Ronald Scott, Director of Plan 
ning, Drawer W-2, Department of Plan- 
ning, Greensboro, North Carolina 


A56—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The Housing Authority of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has available the position of 
executive director. Program consists of 
three federally-aided public housing proj 
ects of 1148 units in management; 140 
units under construction; and 1127 addi 
tional units in three projects, in advanced 
stages of planning and scheduled for con- 
struction prior to January 1, 1959. The 
position calls for experience in the low- 
rent housing program; administrative 
ability; a combination of communications 
and public relations skill; understanding 
of city planning, architecture, public 
works engineering, municipal administra 
tion, and social welfare agency operation. 
Also required: ability to maintain excel- 
lent relations with staff members and 
related public officials and business con 
cerns. Candidate must be able to demon 
Strate above capacities in past experience 
A bachelor’s degree in any of the above 
specialties is desirable but relevant ex- 
perience can be substituted for formalized 
education. Salary: $12,000 to $13,000 de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply: Forrest 
D. Byars, Chairman, Housing Authority 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 1220 Independ 


ence Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


A57—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Yolo County, California’s city of Wood- 
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land (population 13,000) is seeking an 
executive director for its one-year-old re 
development agency. An application for 
a planning advance has been prepared 
and submitted to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Qualifications: training 
and experience equivalent to a_ college 
education in planning, business adminis 
tration, or related fields. Some experience 
in redevelopment work is — preferred 
Salary: $7500 to $10,000. Apply to: John 
H. Ferns, City Manager, City Hall, Wood 
land, California 


A58—RENEWAL-REHABILITATION 
The New Haven Redevelopment Agency 
has two positions available as follows: 


Assistant director—to be 
the execution of a 
volving 135 acres of rehabilitation and 
100 acres of clearance. Approval of part 
II loan and grant of the 1954 Act project 
is expected by October 1. Qualifications: 
responsible executive experience in a local 
public agency having one or more re- 
development or renewal projects in the 
execution stage. 


responsible for 
renewal project in 


Rehabilitation technician—to be respons 
ible to the assistant director for develop- 
ment of a rehabilitation program, proce- 
dures, and for working with individual 
home owners. Qualifications: engineering 
and/or architectural training with 
struction experience preferred 
Applicants should be prepared to begin 
work no later than September 15. Apply: 
H. Ralph Taylor, Executive Director, New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency, 177 Church 
Street, New Haven 10, Connecticut. 


con- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W25—Male, 49—HOUSING MANAGER 

Candidate has been in federal govern 
ment housing field for 24 years. Positions 
have included community manager, gen- 
eral housing manager, real property dis- 
position officer. Jobs have entailed super- 
vision over office, maintenance staffs; man 
agement and administration involving 
operating budgets, purchasing, inventory 
controls, payrolls, accounting, tenant- 


community relations; and playing an in 
strumental role in establishment of an in 
terracial policy at housing projects. Posi 
tion of real property officer called for ex 
tensive administrative duties in planning, 
arranging for, and carrying out sale of 
government housing projects and prope 
ties. Candidate available at short notice 


W26—Male, 34—URBAN RENEWAL 

Candidate has had six years experience 
administering over-all program of de 
velopment of public housing and urban 
renewal projects for a local public agency. 
He holds a degree in civil engineering 
and is married 


W27—Male, 40—URBAN RENEWAL 

Background includes 15 years of di 
versified private industrial and municipal 
experience, including extensive work in 
directing taxpayer association programs 
affecting economies and efficiency in local 
and state government operations. Cur- 
rently works as assistant executive director 
of a redevelopment agency. Latter service 
has included preparation for recertifica- 
tion of a workable program; preparation 
of technical data and public relations 
material, including the production of a 
documentary film on community’s need 
for renewal program. Other qualifications: 
public speaking experience; group organi 
zational work. A Yale University gradu- 
ate, candidate is a veteran, air force 
reserve Lt, Colonel in bombardment, in- 
telligence. Married, he desires a position 
with citizens’ action committee or renewal 
agency. 


W28—Male, 51—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

Due to city bond vote failure, candidate 
desires position of director of urban re- 
newal or conservation and rehabilitation 
program. Has broad background of re- 
newal planning and programming, public 
relations, directing work of consultants 
and contractors, real estate sales, sales pro- 
motion, and property management. Can 
furnish highest recommendation from 
present authority. Salary open; married; 
available on short notice. 


W29—Male, 22—PLANNING 

Candidate with educational background 
including studies in municipal govern- 
ment, sociology, economics, and public ad 
ministration desires beginning position, 
preferably in planning. Bachelor's degree 
from Harvard. Candidate is single 
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